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TO OUR READERS. 


Readers experiencing difficulty in —— the 
“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the 
abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
post in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
The yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘Spectator’ is on sale dt our Office by noon 


on Friday. 
Readers who are satisfied with their existing 
“Spectator ’’ should 


arrangements for obtaining the 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, “ Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 

FANHE Irish Provisional Government, if they had any intention 

of remaining in existence, could not possibly have 
refused any longer the numerous challenges to their authority. 
The trial of strength is now going on. It is said by some ob- 
servers, and isimplied by the Government, that the Provisional 
Government could not have taken really strong action before 
the Irish elections, but that now with the obvious will of the 
majority behind them they have a right to suppress all rebellious 
opposition. We cannot agree with this excuse for delay. Even 
if the Provisional Government had not known the wishes of the 
majority from the beginning, as they certainly did, they were 
set up as a Government six months ago in order to govern. 
For six months they have looked on while the irregulars who 
repudiated their authority have carried lawlessness and murder 
throughout Ireland, including Ulster, and all this time they 
have done nothing except issue a few half-hearted protests and 
occasionally disavow all responsibility for what was happening. 








It may be that they are now acting too late, but at all events 
they are acting. It is devoutly to be hoped that they mean 
business and that they will succeed in suppressing the fanatics 
who would keep Ireland in a welter of blood for the sake of an 
impossible formula. Mr. Churchill in the debate on Monday 
had, of course, warned the Provisional Government of what was 
expected of them as regards restoring order and suppressing 
murder, but the decision of Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins to move 
against Mr. Rory O’Connor and his bandits in the Four Courts 
teems to have been arrived at as the result of circumstances and 


quite independently of Mr. Churchill’s warning. Mr. Churchill 
himself has stated that the Provisional Government had made 
their plans before his message had reached Ireland. We hope 
that his statement is not in the nature of an excuse for what he 
said. He was, of course, perfectly right to point out that a 
continuance of a regular system of murder and pillage could not 
be allowed to continue in these islands. He could not possibly 
have said less, 


The events which immediately led up to the attack by the 
forces of the Free State against the Four Courts on Wednesday 
were as follow. On Monday some of Mr. Rory O’Connor’s 
men from the Four Courts commandeered several motor-cars 
from a Dublin garage and destroyed a good deal of the machinery. 
Free State troops went to the rescue and drove away the irre- 
| gulars. The leader of the irregulars was, however, arrested. 
Retaliation swiftly followed. Mr. Rory O’Connor’s men arrested 





22 | General O’Connell, Mr. Collins’s chief assistant, and held him 


| as a hostage at the Four Courts. Mr. Collins then decided that 

it was a case of “ now or never.” He must call Mr. Rory O’Con- 
| nor to order or go under. Accordingly, a regular attack upon 
the Four Courts opened at dawn on Wednesday. 


The accounts up to the time when we go to press on Thursday 
are exceedingly confused, but it is evident that the irregulars 
are still holding out in the Four Courts, though they have been 
driven to the back of the building. They have, however, lost 
one of their strongholds, the Fowler Memorial Hall. The Free 
State troops used two or three pieces of artillery, but as no direct 
assault has taken place when we write it is not probable that 
there have so far been many casualties. The fighting, however, 
could not be localized. There are irreconcilable Republicans 
all over Dublin, and by these men the Free State troops are being 
unceasingly sniped from commandeered houses. Mr. Rory 
O’Connor seems to have been vigilantly fortifying the Four 
Courts for weeks, and the building is no mean stronghold. Mr. 
Collins had offered him generous terms if he would surrender, 
and we must take it that his refusal had behind it a considerable 
sense of confidence not only in himself but in his Republican 
sympathzsers outside. 

There are reports that sympathetic Republican movements 
have occurred in various parts of Ireland, and as the attention 
of the Provisional Government is fastened on events in Dublin, 
the other movements may give Mr. Collins much trouble. We 
shall soon see what determination and ability he possesses. 
Nobody, however, can foresee the end. During the past six 
months, while Mr. Collins has spoken half-heartedly to his 
followers, his opponents have spoken with the fury and positive- 
ness of fanatics. During the attack upon the Four Courts 
on Wednesday Mr. Rory O’Connor somehow managed to send 
out a manifesto, from which we quote :— 

“The Boys are glorious, and will fight for the Republic 
to the end. How long will our misguided former comrades 
outside attack those who stand for Ireland alone? Father 


Albert and Father Dominic are with us here. Our love to all 
of our comrades outside, and the brave boys of the Dublin 


Brigade.” 

On Wednesday also Mr. De Valera issued a character- 
istic statement that the agreement between the Republicans 
and the Provisional Government had been broken “at the 
bidding of the English.” Ie described the irregular rebels as 
“the best and bravest of the nation, who would most loyally 
have obeyed the will of the Irish people freely expressed, but 
are not willing that Ireland’s independence should be aban- 
doned under the lash of an alien Government.” 


In his statement in the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. 
Churchill pointed out how patient the Government had been 
while the Provisional Government had been “ forced or led into 
a series of weak and unsatisfactory compromises” in regard to 
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the 1.R.A. While the Government had been indulgent towards 
these breaches of the Treaty, Mr. De Valera and his friends had 
not even kept their promises but had created disorder throughout 
the country and embroiled Southern Ireland with Ulster. Two 
s0-called divisions of the I.R.A. were actually located in Ulster in 
spite of the truce and the Treaty. The Republicans had 
attempted, not only to make the task of the Provisional Govern- 
ment impossible in the South, but “ to break down the Northern 
Government.” In these circumstances the Northern Govern- 
ment must be supported effectively and at all costs. The 
material means of defence had already been sent. 


Further, a triple agreement had been reached between the 
British Government, the Provisional Government and the 
Northern Government to establish a neutral zone in the Pettigo 
and Belleek districts. It might become necessary to go further 
and draw “ a new military line * between Northern and Southern 
Ireland. The murder of Sir Henry Wilson would not and could 
not affect the main policy of the British Government. Now 
that the Provisional Government had received an expression of 
confidence at the elections they would be required to act both 
on the letter and in the spirit of the Treaty. He must state 
plainly that mere denunciation of murder by the Provisional 
Government, “ unaccompanied by the apprehension of a single 
murderer,” was not enough. Again, the retention within the 
Free State of the whole apparatus of a Republican Government 
was not in accordance either with the will of the Irish people or 
with the Treaty. ‘This sort of thing must come to an end. 
If it does not come to an end it is my duty to say on behalf of 
His Majesty's Government that we shall regard the Treaty o6 
having been formally violated—that we shall take no step to 
carry out or legalize its further stages and that we shall resume 
full liberty of action.” 





When we went to press last week we had not the details of 
Sir Henry Wilson’s assassination, and we may now put them 
on record. Sir Henry was about to enter his house in Eaton 
Place after having unveiled a War Memorial at Liverpool Street 
Station when he was attacked by two Sinn Feiners—James 
Sullivan, who at first gave the name of O’Brien, aged 24, and 
teginald Dunn, also aged 24, who at first gave the name of 
James Connolly. Dunn apparently served in the Irish Guards 
in the War and lately came under the influence of the Irish 
terrorists. Sir Henry Wilson received no less than eight wounds, 
and his death was almost instantaneous. After the first shot, 
which missed him, he drew his sword, but was unable to use it 
before he was shot again. 





The immediate sequel to the assassination was very differ- 
ent from what generally happens in Ireland. Unarmed 
civilians joined policemen in pursuing the assassins, who 
walked backwards through Lowndes Place, Chesham Place, 
and Ebury Street, firing methodically at the advancing 
crowd. Three of the police were wounded before one 
succeeded in knocking the pistol out of the hand of one of the 
assassins. A plucky road-mender, who had followed the fugi- 
tives all the way from Eaton Place, then hit one of the murderers 
over the head. Copies of the Sinn Fein paper An-t-Oglac were 
found in the pockets of the murderers. The conduct of policemen 
and unarmed civilians, who were determined that the murderers 
should not get away, was really splendid. The Londoner does 
more than respect the law. He knows that one day he may 
want its help Iémself. He instinctively rallies to it. 


The House of Commons, when the news of Sir Henry's 
assassination had been received, adjourned as a mark of respect. 
The staff of the LR.A., from its headquarters at Beggar’s Bush, 
Dublin, issued a statement on Friday, June 23rd, to the effect 
that the murderers were not members of the LR.A. Probably 
they were not, as they had been for some time in London. Sulli- 
van, like Dunn, had fought in the British Army during the War, 
and since the War he had been employed as a doorkeeper at 
the Ministry of Labour. We imagine that he would not 
have received this position if his record had not been overtly 
good. But these facts do not make it the less obvious that the 
assassins were agents of one of the Irish factions. Mr. Griffith 
announced correctly, but without very much emphasis, that 
murder was fundamentally wrong. 








Mr. De Valera’s comment was an extraordinarily sinister 
achievement. He remarked that the killing of any human 





being was an “ awful act,” but then he went on to say that he 
understood the attitude of mind in the assassins which had 
been caused by a campaign of outrage and aggression. 


“T know that life has been made a hell for the Nationalist 

minority in Belfast and its neighbourhood for the past couple 
of years, and = icularly for the past six months. 1 know that 
women have been outraged, men and women have been mur- 
dered, whole families have been wiped out, and I share the 
common belief that a cynical imperialism has instigated these 
outrages and provided the means for carrying them through. 
I can imagine, therefore, the brother of an outraged sister or 
the husband of an outraged wife or the relatives of a murdered 
kinsman taking the law into his hands and resolving to give his 
own life for that of the supposed designer of the campaign of 
which his dear ones were the victims. I do not approve, but 
I must not pretend to misunderstand.” 
Last Saturday a statement on the murder was issued from the 
Four Courts by Mr. Rory O’Connor’s irregulars. It said that 
“ the shooting of Sir Henry Wilson ” was not done at the instance 
of the I.R.A., which would have acknowledged the fact if it had 
been responsible. It then went on to repeat Mr. De Valera’s 
charges in a slightly different form and wound up by saying that 
it “would be hypocritical to condemn such actions while the 
cause that provoked such things remains.” 


The funeral of Sir Henry Wilson took place on Monday with 
full military honours. He was buried in the crypt of St. Paul's, 
in the grave which had been destined for Lord Kitchener if his 
body had been recovered from the sea. Marshal Foch, an 
intimate friend of Sir Henry Wilson, was present. Enormous 
crowds lined the route of the procession, and it was impossible 
to mistake the intensity of their feelings, which was proved by a 
wonderfully deep and eloquent Bilence. Some of Sir Henry 
Wilson’s recent sayings live in the public memory. For 
instance, his words at the Liverpool Street ceremony: ‘“ We 
soldiers count as our gains our losses.” Again, his gay and 
gallant remark quoted by Mr. Ronald McNeill, who had warned 
him that he was in danger from the gunmen: “ [t would be 
nicer to be shot by them than to shake hands with them.” 


It is a pity that Mr. Churchill, in referring to the Southern 
Trish elections, should have said that ‘ Proportional Repre- 
sentation cast its baffling eloak over a defeated minority.” We 
should have thought that it showed up the real weakness of the 
minority more clearly than the old voting system would havo 
done. The Jrish Times justly points out that, if the single- 
member constituencies had been retained, very few independent 
candidates would have dared to appear. As it was, only ono 
independent ventured to stand in Galway, with its seven seats. 
But under “ P.R.” his appearance gave all the Galway electors— 
not merely those in one part of Galway—an opportunity of 
expressing their views on the “ Treaty.” There were so many 
independent candidates elsewhere that three-fourths of the 
Southern Irish electors had a chance of voting. Thus “ P.R.,” 
far from being a “baffling cloak,” helped to illumine the 
situation. Of the total votes cast, 471,276 were for the “Treaty” 
and only 114,507 against it. Thanks to “ P.R.,” we now know 
definitely that the vast majority of the Southern Irish have no 
sympathy with Mr. De Valera and Mr. Rory O’Connor, who 
stand out for a Republic. 

The Moscow delegation, headed by the notorious Bolshevik, 
Litvinoff, arrived at The Hague on Monday. §Litvinoff 
announced that he must have credits, goods or cash, whether 
from Governments or private persons. He asserted that the 
Russian harvest promised well and that Russia would 
have a surplus of corn to export. On Tuesday he met the 
European experts and asked for a preliminary guarantee that 
credits would be accorded to him. Tho experts retorted by 
demanding information as to the Bolshevik plans for restoring 
Russian trade and industry. Litvinoff, after some blustering, 
agreed to supply the information. Meanwhile, it is stated by 
the Times correspondent at Berlin that the German trade 
delegation lately in Russia found the economic conditions to 
be so bad that it despaired of doing anything while the Bolsheviks 
remained in power. 


M. Vandervelde, the veteran Belgian Socialist, went to Moscow 
to defend the Social Revolutionaries on trial there, and has 
returned completely disillusioned. He found that the defendants 
were denied justice. ‘The charges against them were false, and 
the so-called court was as much a mockery of law as the French 
revolutionary tribunal of 1793-94, of which Fouquier-Tinville 
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was the guiding spirit. The Bolshevik judges browbeat the 
prisoners, and at intervals went outside to harangue Bolshevik 
mobs who demanded the death-sentence. The promises made 
to M. Vandervelde before he went to Russia were all violated. 
He had to resort to a hunger-strike in order to get permission 
to leave the country. Such is the Communist Paradise which 
some foolish people would have us imitate—a barbarous tyranny 
more disgraceful because more efficient than that of the Turks, 


Lord Midleton, in the House of Lords on Tuesday, raised a 
debate on the Genoa Confermnce and asked for information as to 
what really happened at G noa. He was supported by Lord 
Derby, who complained tha he newspaper reports gave a very 
inaccurate idea of the rek ons between Great Britain and 
France, especially in regard to the negotiations for the Pact. 
Lord Balfour in reply said that the Pact must follow, and not 
precede, a general liquidation of outstanding questions, and that 
the Prime Minister had given the House of Commons full particu- 
lars of what was done at Genoa. As for America, she had 
declined to take part in the Conference and there was nothing 
more to be said. 

Lord Grey of Fallodon, continuing the debate, expressed grave 
concern at the way in which Europe was still drifting. It was 
essential, in the first place, that we should secure the co-operation 
of America in the economic reconstruction of Europe, and that 
implied a cordial agreement between Great Britain and France. 
We must face the question of reparations and remember that 
France had lost the defensive treaties guaranteeing her the full 
support of Great Britain and America if she were attacked by 
Germany, while she had not received any appreciable sums 
towards restoring her ravaged departments. The Government 
had made a grave mistake in beginning at the wrong end and 
trying to secure an agreement with the Bolsheviks instead of 
with America. The recovery of Russia must be very slow, 
and could not begin unless the conditions laid down by America 
namely, that an inquiry should be made by 
Lord 


were fulfilled 
experts into the condition of Russia under the Bolsheviks. 
speech emphasized 


Grey’s weighty 


character of the Prime Minister's foreign policy. 
Lord Decies, on behalf of the Income Taxpayers’ Socicty, has 


called attention to Sir Robert Horne’s statement that at the 





the highly speculative | 


end of May the arrears of income-tax amounted to £64,000,000. | 


The arrears were half as large again as in June, 1921, and twice 
as large as in 1920. The reason is, of course, that the limit 
of taxable capacity has been outrun by an insatiable Treasury, 
and that the patient taxpayer, habitually punctual in meeting 
his obligations to the State, can no longer do so. The Inland 
tevenue authorities are not to blame. They show full consider- 
ation to the hard-pressed citizen, so far as the law permits. 
The fault lies with the Government, who have been wantonly 
extravagant and will not even yet recognize that the revenue 
in these hard times is not elastic and that taxes, like the 
cultivation of land, are subject to the law of diminishing 
returns and, when raised beyond a certain point, cease 
to be productive. The revenue must be fixed at a sum 
below that of the present Budget, and the expenditure must be 
brought within it. The partial failure of the income-tax is a 
sign of danger that even Ministers cannot overlook. 


Phe Committee for Privileges of the House of Lords, who 
reported last March in favour of Lady Rhondda’s petition for 
a writ of summons, on Tuesday gave their reasons for rejecting 
it. The Lord Chancellor, who had caused the Committee to 
change their minds, argued at great length that the patent 
creating Lord Rhondda a Viscount did not and could not grant 
to his daughter and heiress the right to sit in Parliament. He 
then dealt briefly with the Sex Disqualification (Removal) 
Act of 1919, urging that Parliament could not have meant by 
the ‘‘ vague and general” words of the Act to effect a * revolu- 


tionary change ”’ in the privileges of the House of Lords. Lord 


Haldane, who dissented, pointed out that the Act was intended | 
to get rid of the general disqualification which the law imposed | 


on the mere ground of sex. It was, in fact, a revolutionary 
measure. If peeresses were not to benetit by the Act they would 
remain subject to the disabilities from which other women were 
freed. The Committee, by twenty votes to four, agreed with 
the Lord Chancellor, but his argument will convince few women 
and not many men. 


The Labour Party Conference, which met at Edinburgh on 
Tuesday, has for chairman this year Mr. I. W. Jowett. one of 


the Labour politicians who lost his seat in 1918. In his address 
he denounced the Peace Treaties and the Allied Governments, 
especially Japan. He had much to say about the “ idle rich” 
and the evil of luxury, which is not by any means confined to 
one class. The Labour Party would, he declared, “ transfer 
spending power to the workers’ by a capital levy, a still higher 
income-tax and “the abolition of economic rent,’ while 
abolishing all taxes on food—and, we presume, on drink. 
Mr. Jowett, of course, represents the extreme Socialist section 
of his party, which has learnt nothing from the fate of Russia, 





On Wednesday the Conference definitely declared its dis- 
approval of Communism. By a vote of 3,086,000 to 261,000 it 
supported the executive in their refusal to recognize the British 
Communist Party. Mr. Hodges, the miners’ leader, said that 
the British Communists were slaves of Moscow and their theory 
must be fought. British people instinctively hated and despised 
dictatorship such as that of Lenin. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
declared that the Communist Party was created to oppose and 
smash the Labour Party and wanted to do the work from inside. 
The Conference also adopted a strong protest against the mock 
trial of the Social Revolutionary leaders at Moscow. It is good 
to see the Labour Party dissociating itself from the Moscow 
despots and their few British allies. Yet the party will be 
exposed to a good deal of misunderstanding while its official 
daily newspaper, supported by trade union levies, continues to 
express sympathy with Lenin and Trotsky and to act as the 
special organ of the Bolshevik Trade Delegation. 

Mount Everest has withstood the determined assaults of 
General Bruce’s expedition. The monsoon broke on June 3rd, 
and prevented a third attempt from being made on the summit. 
At the second attempt on May 27th Captain Bruce and Mr. 
Finch, who had spent two nights at a height of 25,500 feet while 
a furious gale strove to tear their little tent away, succeeded in 
reaching a point, 27,300 feet high, half-way between the north- 
east shoulder and the summit. They then had to descend for 
safety’s sake, and were completely exhausted when they came 
to their lower camp. They used Oxygen and found it most 
helpful in warming them by day and in enabling them to sleep 
at night. But the weight of the oxygen apparatus hampered 
them in the actual climb over rough rocks, Whether the actual 
summit, 29,000 feet high, can be attained in a rare spell of fine 
weather or by unusually strong and lucky men must remain 
doubtful. Nevertheless the climbing party, well supported by 
their native porters, have done wonders, and the expedition hag 
all but achieved its purpose. 

The open golf championship was won last week for the cond 
year in succession by an American. J. Hutchinson, who wor 
jJast year, was born and bred in Seotland, but Walter Hagen 
1 an by birth. His score for the 


4), and his play was both brilliant 


the new champion, is an Amer 
four rounds at Sandwich was 3 
and steady. George Duncan, who tied with the American Barnes 
for second place with a score of 301, surpassed himself in a final 
round of 69, the record for the course, but could not make 
amends for the third round, in which he had taken 81. There 
is no need to be distressed about the result. We must not 
suppose that British golf is deteriorating because Hagen putted 


more consistently and had a little more luck than his nearest 
competitors. We ought rather to be delighted that Great 
Britain has taught the world another game. 


‘ 


The King Edward Memorial Park at Shadwell, which the 
King opened last Saturday, is not only a boon to a very poor 
and crowded district but also a valuable addition to the amenitics 
As the King said, modern London turns its ba 


ta t thea 
est port in the 


of London. 
on the Thames, and in the grea world it is ditficult 


There are now 





to get a view of the waterway. 
steamers to Greenwich, and below the Tower one can only see 
the river from a deserted ls 
park at Shadwell will, in the 
this modern blindness and oj 


people of the neighbourhood 


anding-stage here andthere. The new 





ct 





nay enjoy a breath of sea air,” 
th 


and see the endless procession of merchantmen on their lawful 


occasions in the Port of London. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. June 15, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100; 
Thursday week, 99}; a year ago, SS). 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TOO LATE TO TURN. 


H OW many times, we wonder, have the Government 
. in the course of the last year and a-half solemnly 
declared that they were going to be firm? Again and 
again, with an emphasis which would be comic were matters 
not so perilous and so tragic, they have, in effect, told 
their Irish enemies and tormentors, “ A little more, and 
you will rouse the British lion within us.”” The talk about 
firmness in the future—always to-morrow, but never to-day 
—has, no doubt, been accompanied by acts. But they 
have been acts which made it progressively difficult, if 
not, indeed, impossible, to employ in deeds the firmness 
which was proclaimed in words. So monotonous has 
become the situation in this respect that we have been 
tempted to keep in standing type the comment, “ If words 
were deeds, nothing could be better than the policy of the 
present Government.” 

Mr. Churchill’s adroit, and dialectically impressive, 
speech in the House of Commons is, we fear, going to prove 
yet another example of firm talking as a substitute 
for firm dealing. The crisis, however, not created, but 
merely revealed by the assassination of Sir Henry Wilson, 
is far too serious to be dealt with by the castigation of the 
Government. It would be easy to say bitter things 
about the present Administration, and they would be 
justifiable, but they are the very last things we want to 
say. Our desire is to say something which may help 
the British people, and, indeed, help the Government so 
long as they are entrusted with the task of getting us out 
of the lamentable situation into which they have led us, 
possibly with the best of intentions, but certainly with the 
worst results. 

We shall therefore write no more about the debate and its 
reiteration of threats and hopes, fears and fallacies ; 
but shall try to describe quite shortly and plainly the 
situation as we see it. We shall also state what seems to 
us to now be the only solution left us—a solution which in 
itself we greatly dislike, nay, dread, but which, since we 
believe it to be a less disastrous solution than any other, 
we are bound to urge on the attention of our countrymen. 
Consistent neglect of attempts to use preventive surgery 
may make amputation necessary—a resort to which would 
not have been required had proper remedies, instead of 
quack remedies, been applied in time. But when once 
amputation has become the lesser of the two evils, it is of 
little avail'to curse the first set of medical advisers for 
their weakness or their folly, or to try to bring back 
the irrevocable yesterday. The only thing is to amputate 
lest gangrene destroy not only the limb, but the 
whole body. 

Here are the immediate facts of the Irish Question. 
We have erected in the North of Ireland a system of Con- 
stitutional government which has the fullest confidence 
of an overwhelming majority of the population of the 
area in which it operates. That is, we have established 
true self-determination in the Six-County Area, and the 
system is being as loyally worked as in any Dominion 
within the Empire. It is true that there has been 
anarchy in certain quarters of Belfast, and that in special 
cases cruel reprisals on the Roman Catholics have taken 
place. But these outrages, though deeply to be regretted, 
have been very much distorted. Many of them, though 
designed to look like Protestant crimes, have really been 
acts of yengeance on people who have been held, by the 
Sinn Fein Extremists, to have become traitors to their 
faith through accepting the Northern Constitution. Other 
outrages were deliberately intended to create a feeling 
of unrest and to give excuses for fresh attacks upon 
the Protestants. 

The talk about Orange oppression and Orange bigotry 
has been largely factitious. If the Orangemen weré the 
kind of people described in the Radical Press, what 
would have happened on the night after the murder 
of Sir Henry Wilson? Yet there were no reprisals, no 
calls for vengeance. No one, so far as we can gather, 
lost his head even for five minutes in the face of that 
awful provocation. Again, the Orangemen have never 


attempted to do what Rory O'Connor has done in the 





Four Courts, that is, try to erect an imperium in imperio, 
so as to force extreme action on their own friends, 

Consider for a moment what the provocation has been 
in the North. Not only have there been the outrages in 
Belfast and the constant murder of policemen and civilians, 
but there have been ambushes and raids and burnings 
throughout the North, caused not by the indigenous 
population, but by regular forays by the Southern Irish. 
The area in which the British Government and the British 
Parliament have deliberately and by a solemn statute 
constituted a system of Dominion Home Rule, an area 
also which the Southern Provisional Government have 
under the Treaty unquestionably pledged themselves to 
respect, has again and again been invaded by hostile 
bands. Yet never have Sir James Craig and his Govern- 
ment taken any action in the Southern Area, though such 
action might have been pleaded as their only effectual 
form of defence. Further, no attempt has ever been made 
by Protestant extremists to organize in Dublin action such 
as the Republicans have organized in the North as well 
as throughout the South. Has anyone ever heard of 
Orangemen burning down the isolated houses of prominent 
Roman Catholics in country districts, or doing there foul and 
midnight murder? The talk about “ six of one and half a 
dozen of the other,’”’ and “ one is as much to blame as the 
other,” is grossly unfair! The Northern State has 
merely tried to maintain the right which all Englishmen 
have agreed to accord to it. Under great provocation 
the North has sedulously avoided the slightest interference 
with the affairs in the South. So correct, indeed, has 
been its attitude that the Ulster Government has been 
repeatedly accused of cynicism and indifference to the 
sufferings of the Protestants and Loyalists of the South. 
But there has been no reciprocity in this respect on the 
part of the Southern Government. They have done 
nothing to stop or even to condemn the attacks on the 
North. Instead, they have taken help and support from 
those who almost openly endorse such attacks. 

But perhaps it will be said that a better time is coming. 
The Irish people have at the polls unmistakably endorsed 
the Treaty—that is, endorsed the principle that Ireland 
should remain within the Empire. And they have also 
endorsed the Settlement in the North—under which the 
Six-County Area is made master of its own fate—unless and 
until the South can win the North by good deeds to unite 
Ireland under a single Parliament within the Empire. 

That the elections are all to the good we agree; but 
what hope have we that the Provisional Government will 
carry out the policy which, no doubt, it might like to 
carry out—the policy of restoring order, of working with 
the British Government and the Northern Government 
for the good of Ireland as a whole, and of keeping faith ? 
Though we say it with deep regret, we see very little 
possibility of any real change of heart or of head among 
the people of the South. Whether through fear of the 
extremists, or through dislike of England, we will not 
inquire, but they appear to have little wish to act in the 
way in which Mr. Churchill in effect told them that 
they must act. But what is to happen then? What 
will happen if the Provisional Government proves weak 
and so unable to accept Mr. Churchill’s ultimatum ? 
What is to happen if the provocation to anarchy in Belfast, 
the attacks on the Northern frontier, and the killing of 
Southern Loyalists, go on? What, in fact, is to happen 
if the Treaty is only kept in words and not in deeds ? 

Mr. Churchill talks vaguely if strongly about our powers 
of restoring order. Though we say so with shame, we do 
not believe that the Government have got the power to 
act, even if they have got the will—which we also doubt. 
Remember what the Churchill threat means. It means 
flooding the South of Ireland with troops and at the same 
time carrying on the very difficult business of preventing 
raids across the border of the Northern Area. It may 
mean a massacre of the Protestants and Loyalists of the 
South. Anyway, it means the mobilization of the whole 
British Army, and so the sterilizing of British arms and 
British influences in Europe. It means a vast expenditure 
of money. It means a paralysis of trade. But, though 
the British people are as patient as they are patriotic, and 
anxious above all things to do the right, how can this 
Government ask them to undertake a work so hopeless and 
so disagreeable, and probably in the end so useless ¢ 
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The Government’s policy of firmness stands self-con- 
demned. If they are now going to ask for the sacrifices 
we have named, why did they first throw away the whole 
of the plant of government? Think of it! If we have 
to coerce the South, we shall be fighting against men whom 
we have deliberately armed, to whom we have given motor- 
cars and lorries, to whom we have presented military and 
police barracks and strong places throughout the country. 
When our men are killed they will be killed by rifles, 
machine-guns, bombs and high explosives which we have 
either sold cheap or actually given away to the Nationalists, 
or else have weakly allowed to be stolen from us or to be 
smuggled into the country from abroad. To ask for such 
sacrifice, with no prospect of peace at the end, is, in 
our opinion, impossible, or, at any rate, quite impossible 
for this Government. Remember what it would all be 
for. If the circumstances we have envisaged should arise, 
what we should be doing would be asking the English 
people to force a population, whom they will by that time 
have come to hate and despise, into the heart of the British 
Empire—into a place where they are not wanted, The 
British people here and overseas do not want to be com- 
pulsory fellow-citizens with the Southern Irish. Again, 
the people of Great Britain have no desire to see repre- 
sentatives of the South of Ireland once more at West- 
minster, creating ill-will and anarchy in the very sanctuary 
of the Empire. To be plain, the ordinary man, now we 
have gone so far, wants to get rid of Southern Ireland 
and not to reassume the burden. 

If the Government wanted to change their policy 
they should have considered where they were going, 
and not have driven madly down a narrow lane too steep 
to make turning round possible. The analogy is exact. 
There are occasions in the moral sphere, as in the physical 
sphere, where you cannot turn back. You may realize 
as fully as possible that you have taken the wrong road ; 
but it is too late, and the least bad of the alternatives is 
the only one that you can adopt—that is, to push through 
or, to resume the metaphor which we used at the beginning 
of this article, to accept amputation. 

Therefore, once more, and not because we like it, but 
because we hold it to have become a grim necessity, we 
believe that what the British people ought to do is to 
say to the South something of this kind: ‘‘ Unless at the 
very first meeting of your new Parliament you show a 
complete change of policy and of attitude, we must insist 
that you leave the British Empire. We are not going 
to keep house any longer with men who differ from us so 
fundamentally on the first principles of civilization as you 
do. We are not, however, going to be revengeful, or to 
do anything unjust or unfair. You tell us you desire 
complete independence. We give it you in the fullest 
way, and for the whole of the area for which you can 
justly ask it. At the same time, considering all that 
has passed, we insist that you undertake to give 
to every man in the South who is now a British subject 
an option to remain a British citizen or to remain a South 
Irish citizen. If he chooses the retention of his British 
citizenship, then you must purchase such property as he 
has in Ireland on fair terms. At the same time, we will 
extend a similar option to any persons in the North of 
Ireland who wish to become Irish subjects and to cease to 
be British subjects.”” We do not for one moment say that 
this policy would be as good for Ireland or for the Empire 
as the maintenance of the Union, but, since the policy of 
the maintenance of the Union has been irrevocably 
discarded, we say without fear of contradiction that it is 
the best policy we can now get. The only objections that 
can be raised to it are :— 

(1) That there are naval and military dangers. 

(2) That the Irish Government would never pay com- 
pensation to the Loyalists, even if they promised to 
do so, 

We meet the first objection by saying that we run no 
greater military or naval risks by putting Southern Ireland 
outside the Empire than by having her nominally, but not 
really, within it. We would solve the compensation 
problem by pointing out that, if South Ireland were to 
break her financial faith, we can collect the money required 
to pay the interest on a compensation loan by taxes on 
Irish imports into this country. Questions as to what 





amount of the National Debt should be borne by Ireland 
and settlements of such problems as that of Irish railways 
and enterprises of that description must be left to the 
decision of judicial and commercial Commissions. 

We are quite prepared to have our scheme described as 
impossible. All the same, we believe that it will be found 
to be by far the least dangerous of all the perilous solu- 
tions that are left us. Remember one thing about it. 
The coercion of a self-governing province within the 
Empire is practically impossible. The coercion of an 
independent Government is a much easier business, To 
put a concrete case. It would be much easier, as Mr. Bonar 
Law evidently sees, to force a foreign Government to 

revent its subjects from organizing outrages in the 
North of Ireland than it would be to coerce a pseudo- 
Dominion Government. 





SIR HENRY WILSON. 

HE news of the murder of that gallant soldier and 
loyal and devoted man, Sir Henry Wilson, only 
reached us on the Thursday afternoon after the Spectator had 
gone to press. Though we were able to stop the printing 
of the paper in order that we might record the tragedy, 
no adequate comment was possible. We have spoken 
elsewhere of the inevitable consequences of the crime, of 
the nature of the action which ought to follow it, and of 
the warnings, not merely for our own day and our own 
country, but for other times and other nations that flow 
from it. [The murder of Dr. Rathenau shows there is 
need enough.] Here I must speak of the man himself, of 
his courage, of his ability, of his d¢votion to his country, 
and of his absolute willingness to sacrifice himself to what 

he held to be his duty and the cause of right and justice. 

A volume would be necessary to describe Sir Henry 
Wilson's work as a soldier, and I can only say a few words. 
The essential fact in regard to him was that he had a genius 
for war. He was also a soldier who studied and who 
thought, who investigated his premises and who made his 
conclusions sure ; but above and beyond all that he had 
an instinct for war of the kind possessed by Napoleon, 
Cromwell and Marlborough. This instinct told him in 
a lightning flash when to strike and when to guard, 
when to attack and when to defend, when to rely 
on the teachings of strategy and tactics and when, 
abandoning all finesse, to fall upon the enemy like 
a thunderbolt from heaven. He knew the psychology 
of our men, our officers, and our army, and he 
knew also the psychology of our opponents and of 
the Allies. Best of all, he knew how to apply this 
triple knowledge in the actual theatre of war. Though 
his judgment upon foreign policy and what may be called 
military politics may oftentimes have been at fault, may 
have been hasty, or again may have been based on 
narrow ideals, may, that is, have been pessimistic where 
it ought to have been optimistic, Sir Henry’s judgment 
in the field was of an admirable quality. There, where 
action to be useful as a rule must be instant, must be 
persistent, must know no fears and no doubts, and where 
the will must be like a dividing sword, he showed a master 
mind. His vision was no mystical, no nebuflous thing, but 
was as clear and as penetrating as that of an eagle. Again, 
he did not understand men or things in any shadowy, 
poetic way. It was with a hard vividness, so realistic as 
to be almost material, that, he looked into and watched 
the very pulse of the human machine. It is true that 
these military qualities were never exercised to the full. 
Sir Henry never commanded in chief. They were, how- 
ever, all implicit in the less direct war work which he 
performed as Chief of the General Staff. , . 

I remember dining alone with Sir Henry Wilson at St. 
Omer in May, 1915. It was the time of the great French 
push in the neighbourhood of Vimy and Notre Dame 
de Lorette. Those were days when the French did not 
like to have anyone but Frenchmen with their armies ; 
but an exception was made for the Englishman who 
understood the fighting soul of France. On the day in 
question Sir Henry had spent the hours from sunrise to 
sunset with the French and had seen them at as close 
quarters as their own officers. His talk at dinner and after 
was unforgettable for its justness and essential good 
sense, though the language in which his ideas were conveyed 
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was keen-edged and vivid to the point of exaggeration— 
language which it would not have been safe to use to anyone 
who had not knowledge and sympathy sufficient to interpret 
the words as they ought to be interpreted. 

A great deal has been said, and rightly, of Sir Henry 
Wilson’s notable prophecies and of his instinctive sense 
as to the coming of war during the period from, say, 1909 
to 1914. I have no doubt that Sir Henry would have 
been the first man to say that there was no magic, nothing 
uncanny in his prevision. What he would have argued was 
that having had the opportunity to investigate the actual 
facts he would have been a coward or an idler not to face 
and act on the inevitable conclusions from those facts. He 
would probably have added that he was not going to let 
himself be bemused by any claptrap about “ hoping for 
the best,”’ “ trusting that the good sense of the German 
people would reassert itself,” or “ refusing to believe that 
the German Emperor could be so foolish,” &c., &c., or 
any other of the hundred dialectical anodynes then fashion- 
able. Sir Henry Wilson saw that the war with Germany was 
coming, and saw that we had no power to come to any 
terms with her or to assudge her lust for power. The 
Germans were asking us for things which we could not give ; 
that is, the right to defeat and destroy France and to deal 
with Europe as they liked until they were ready to demand 
from us what they had temporarily left us, that is, the 
command of the sea. 

He knew that the German Empire was like some infernal 
machine which had been carefully and skilfully designed 
and then wound up and set to go off at a particular date— 
a date which he did not exactly know, but which he guessed 
to be, as indeed did I and others, the completion of the 
Kiel Canal, especially if that completion should coincide 
with (1) the continued life of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph ; (2) the continuation of agitation and dangerous 
unrest in Ireland ; (3) the continuance in power of a Liberal 
Cabinet in England ; (4) the inadequacy of French prepara- 
tions ; (5) the reaching by Germany of the zenith in the 
matter of a relative supremacy in combative preparations 
in the Army, in the Air Force, and in the Navy. 

I had reached similar conclusions to those reached by 
Sir Henry Wilson, though my premises were a little different, 
as was almost inevitable in the case of a civilian. I looked, 
for example, with care at the case of those who disagreed 
with my conclusions, and who, though anxious as to the 
situation, did not believe in the war. I mean by this the 
people like Lord Haldane, who, though a sincere patriot 
and a man well informed, honestly believed that there 
was a potent peace party in Germany, and that this peace 
party would and could make itself felt if we did not, as it 
were, “ short circuit ” it by paying too much attention to 
its existence and its actions. Sir Henry Wilson in all 
probability would have refused to let his mind get to work 
upon the German peace party. I did let my mind work 
upon it, and I was convinced that the peace party was 
from our point of view worthless. or rather, a great danger. 
It was powerless in itself, but could be used, and was being 
used, as chloroform on the handkerchief presented to our 
Government, our Press, and our leaders of public opinion. 

I mention the state of my own mind because about six 
weeks before the war broke out and a fortnight before the 
killing of the Austrian Crown Prince, Sir Henry Wilson, 
just fresh from one of his bicycling tours on the French 
frontier, came to have a long talk with me. My special 
reason for desiring that talk was, not only my general 
anxiety, but a desire if possible to get him to see the advant- 
ages of the scheme that I had been running for several years, 
the scheme of inducing every man in this country who had 
received a military training, and who remained in good 
health and was not over fifty-five, to register himself in 
the National Reserve. Curiously enough, though I failed 
in making Wilson understand the advantages of the 
National Reserve as a useful step towards national service, 
I found myself in complete agreement with him as to the 
danger of what was coming. I remember talking with 
him as to the place which the English Army, when the 
blow fell, would occupy as the left wing of the French 
Army in the effort to prevent the invasion of France. I 
also tried—-what I was very fond of doing in the case of 
soldiers—to ask whether it might not be possible to strike 
the first blow after mobilization. It had never occurred to 
me then that the French could dream of asking us, while we 








were their left flank, to let that left flank rest not upon the 
sea but to remain in the air. I felt that instead of there 
being a gap—a gap through which the German 
inundation poured—our line would sstreteh from 
somewhere between Nieuport and Dunkirk to some 
point like Armentiéres, i‘ presumed, as I suppose 
did everyone else who cared to look at the map, that 
if there must be a gap in the French line it would not 
be, so to speak, dead opposite Paris and the section of 
country through which every invading army in History 
had poured—a gap in which there was not even a range 
of defensible hills. 

Though I was disappointed in Wilson’s attitude towards 
the National Reserve, it did not interfere with my admira- 
tion for his soldierly ability and for that concentration of 
purpose which to my mind promised so much. There was 
something magnificent in his coolness and the way in 
which his mind was quite unperturbed by his certainty 
as to the nearness of the event. 

As to Sir Henry Wilson’s action in France and his rela- 
tions with the politicians on the one side and his military 
colleagues on the other, I have not the knowledge to speak, 
but I must say something as to the self-sacrifice and the 
devotion to what he held to be his duty shown by Sir Henry 
Wilson when he resigned his post as Chief of the General 
Staff. He did that because he could not agree with the 
Irish policy of the Government. He thought it would lead 
to the ruin, not only of the North of Ireland, but of the 
Empire as a whole. Whether he was right or not—l, 
of course, think him wholly right as to Ulster—cannot 
affect in the very least what one should think of him as a 
man. The essential thing is that he was doing his duty 
as he saw it, and that his motives were not selfish, nor 
corrupt, nor cynical, He acted a great part—a part, too, 
in regard to the dangers of which he had no illusions. 
That, however, did not trouble him. He was a soldier, 
and felt, like all true soldiers, that he owed his country- 
men a death, and that they had a right to call for it 
whenever they chose. 

I shall not speak here of the consequences of the 
crime, but I must protest with all the power at my command 
at the shameful sophistry of those who are whispering that 
Sir Henry Wilson deserved his fate, or, at any rate, could 
not have expected any other fate, considering the bitterness 
with which he waged war on his fellow-Irishmen and the 
cruelty and inhumanity of his attitude, and so on. That 
is, indeed, mischievous sophistry. No doubt Sir Henry 
Wilson was a very plain-spoken man and said bitter things 
in bitter language, but how can I find words strong enough 
to repel the odious suggestion that he had given an excuse 
for his own murder? And from what a quarter and 
in the interests of what people does such an excuse 
proceed ? 

Let anyone look at the matter coolly and justly and see 
to what a quaking morass of paradox the notion 
that Sir Henry was guilty of his own death is leading 
them. If this were true, then Wilson was actually dying 
on a point of geography. He, as an Ulsterman, demanded 
that if self-determination was to be granted in the case of 
Ireland and the Union broken up, then that self-determina- 
tion must apply to that portion of Ireland in which there 
was a majority of Protestants as firmly as it should apply 
in that part of Ireland where there was a majority of 
Roman Catholics. The only escape from his conclusion 
is to assert that one section of the Irish people had a 
right to self-determination and another not, or, to put 
it the other way, that one area in Ireland had 
a right to self-determination and not another. In 
a word, Sir Henry Wilson made a mistake in the question 
of area, and that mistake was so wicked that men were 
justified in shooting him down as if he was some noxious 
animal. Is such a view as that just or even sane ? 

I am bound to say in fairness that this excuse has not 
been taken hold of by the ordinary Republican extremists, 
who probably content themselves with the view that 
Sir Henry Wilson was an enemy of their cause and could, 
therefore, rightly be removed whenever necessary. 

The attitude taken up by the moderate Nationalists 
has been one of sincere horror at the deed and anxiety as 
to the consequences. I have had many disagreements 
with Major Stephen Gwynn, and shall, no doubt, continue 
strongly opposed to his views. The passage, however, in 
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which he deals with the murder in the Observer of last 
Sunday does all credit to both his head and his heart :— 


“Sir Henry Wilson’s murder is a crime against Ireland. 
It is a crime against humanity, like any other murder, breaking 
and outraging the most intimate personal ties, adding the 
bitterness of resentment to the bitterness of loss! A crime 
against civilization, for it spreads anarchy; a crime against 
Europe, for it robs Europe of one of Europe’s ablest military 
intellects: But Ireland, above all, is injured. It is Ireland’s 
name that will be made to stink through the world. It is Ireland 
whose freedom is struck at. France, Italy, America—these 
countries know that Sir Henry Wilson was one of the half- 
dozen who did most to win the War; elready Marshal Foch and 
General Pershing have spoken. They will blame Ireland— 
unjustly. On June 16th the Irish people got their chance, 
— imperfectly, under the most adverse conditions, 
reo use of their freedom, deprecated in advance by their special 
champions ; and they voted with astonishing emphasis for peace 
with England and the suppression of anarchy. On tho very 
day when the results of their choice were declared came (in 
Mr. Griffith’s phrase) this ‘ anarchic deed’ with its message of 
war. . . . An armed organization has been allowed to grow 
up, which solemnly proclaims its intention, in the name of 
Irish liberty, to deny the Irish people freedom to act as they 
think expedient. Everybody understands the means by which 
this intention is to be carried out. At the election of last week 
they were allowed to prevail to an intolerable degree. Along 
the western seaboard the electors were virtually disfranchised.”’ 


That is well said and, I am sure, sincerely said. 
J. St. Loz Srracuey. 





THE SALE OF HONOURS. 
HE Government will have to answer satisfactorily, 
or in the alternative to yield to, the strong public 
criticisms of the traffic in honours. There is a widespread 
conviction that the granting of honours in exchange for 
money, though the transactions are disguised, amounts to 
corruption—a form of corruption which, if it is allowed to 
continue, will bring democracy into putrefaction. How- 
ever satisfactory an explanation the Government may be 
able to give of some of the questioned honours, we regard 
what has already happened as little short of a tragedy. 
It is tragic that Mr. Lloyd George should fence and hedge 
and evade questions in the House of Commons. There is 
surely no good reason for this. If the reasons for granting 
honours were quite above board and the Government made 
a point of giving their reasons in full, instead of sheltering 
-themselves behind some vague and almost meaningless 
formula, they would at once kill suspicion. As it is— 
and tragedy is not too strong a word to use to describe 
such a situation—we see full-blown democracy on trial, 
and yet we see the Prime Minister, who is never tired of 
calling himself a democrat, bringing one aspect of demo- 
cracy into contempt and disfavour. In these circumstances 
we do not intend to remain silent. We are democrats, 
not by necessity but by conviction; and we shall do 
what we can to see that democracy is kept sweet. It 
passes our comprehension how so-called democratic 
Ministers can seriously congratulate the nation on its 
escape from the system of privilege and cynicism and 
corruption which they associate with the “ ruling classes ” 
in the days before the franchise was widely extended and 
then practise political cynicism on a scale which was never 
approached in those days. 

The subject of honours has come up in the House of 
Lords and twice in the House of Commons during the past 
few days. On Thursday, June 22nd, the Lords showed a 
strong sense of the indignity which had been put upon 
them when they discussed the peerage granted to 
Sir Jo&eph Robinson. Lord Selborne described the 
traffic in honours, of which he regarded Sir Joseph 
Robinson’s peerage as a particularly bad example, as 
“a public scandal of the first magnitude.” When the 
Lords drew attention to the traffic in 1917 the Government 
promised that a public statement should always be made 
stating the grounds upon which an honour was given, and 
they also promised that before the Prime Minister made 
a recommendation to the King he would satisfy himself 
that no money payment was directly or indirectly involved 
in the transaction. The result of the first of these 
promises has been the publication of statements that the 
recipient of an honour has rendered “Imperial” or 
“public” or “national” services. That, of course, 
means little or nothing. The result of the second promise 
appears to be nothing. 





It is open to the Prime Minister, of course, to argue 
if not publicly at least in his own conscience, that a mar 
who has contributed a large sum to a party fund is doing 
work of great public importance. In a sense it is quite 
natural for Mr. Lloyd George to regard financial support 
for himself and his followers as good work for the nation, 
But the nation should not be misled by any plausibility 
or casuistry. It is, of course, perfectly true that rich men 
who sincerely believe in a particular line of politics do well 
to help generously the fund which supports that policy, 
No man who deserves an honour should be refused it merely 
because he has given money to a party fund. What we 
do object to—for it is quite easy to distinguish the two 
things—is that a man should receive an honour solely 
or principally because he is a very large contributor to 
party funds. If he has not deserved an honour on other 
grounds he should not be given one in return for money 
paid down. It is not to be wondered at that there should 
be wide public misgiving, because when people read the 
lists of honours they are quite at loss to account for the 
presence of a great many of the names. They say: 
“There must be something behind all this. We know 
even within our own experience plenty of men far moré¢ 
deserving of honour than those who have been chosen 
If this kind of thing goes on it will become almost. a 
dishonour to receive an honour.” 

When Sir Joseph Robinson was recently granted a 
peerage it was announced in the Gazette that he had 
rendered “ national and Imperial services,” and that he 
was Chairman of the Robinson South African Banking 
Company. That bank, however, ceased to exist in 1905. 
In 1908 Mr. Robinson was made a baronet. When Lord - 
Harris brought up the question of Sir Joseph Robinson’s 
peerage in the House of Lords on June 22nd, he quoted 
the remarks of the Chief Justice of South Africa upon the 
conduct of Sir Joseph Robinson in a certain oase. ‘The 
Chief Justice’s remarks were very strong, and the Lords are 
quite right to resent having Sir Joseph Robinson added to 
their number unless he disposes satisfactorily of those 
strictures. Lord Buxton and Lord Selborne declared 
that during their Governorships in South Africa they had 
never heard of any national or Imperial service done by 
Sir Joseph Robinson. General Smuts, the Prime Minister 
of the Union, had not even been consulted. Lord Selborne 
went on to state, without reservation, that immense sums 
of money continued to flow into the party chests from the 
sale of honours and that in recent years “the evil had 
become much greater.” 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. Lloyd George 
declared that he had “never departed from precedent.” 
All we can say is that precedent in this matter has never 
been above reproach. We do not defend the old methods 
as such, but just because they were more scrupulously used 
than they are to-day by Mr. Lloyd George they were the 
less harmful. We cannot remember that Prime Ministers 
like Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone made recommen- 
dations that sent an honest shudder through the nation. 
Of course, the Prime Minister may truthfully say that he 
does not know whether the recipients of honours have 
paid money or not, or, if they have paid, how much 
they have paid. But somebody knows. It is a familiar 
practice for the man at the head, the man ultimately 
responsible, to leave the “dirty work ”’—the phrase is 
Lord Selborne’s—to be done by agents. The Prime 
Minister said that the Departments, the Party Whips and 


the Patronage Secretary all made recommendations. Who 
recommended Sir Joseph Robinson? When the Prime 
Minister was asked that question he did not answer. We 


join with the Morning Post in expressing our curiosity about 
the Patronage Secretary. We should like to know more 
about the nature of his work. 

The Morning Post declared on Wednesday that it had 
evidence that the agents of the Government do in fact 
approach strangers with offers of honours in return for 
money. It then goes on: “ There is even a regular tariff. 
The price of a knighthood ranges from £10,000 to £12,000, 
A baronetcy is scheduled at from £30,000 to £40,000, 
Then, of course, there are the higher realms, with prices in 
proportion. The aspirant is, further, very kindly furnished 
with a catechism or questionnaire, which we have seen.” 

Lord Robert Cecil, in the House of Commons, requested 
the Government to appoint a Committee of Inquiry. 
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Lord Henry Bentinck had already made the same sug- 
gestion. It is a good one. Under the existing political 
conditions we have not very much hope of real pressure 
coming from the House of Commons. But the House of 
Lords might do much more. It might make a stand in the 
matter of Sir Joseph Robinson’s peerage. We do not 
know whether it would be possible for the Lords formally 
to object to Sir Joseph Robimson taking his seat in their 
House, but anyhow we hope that they will keep the whole 
subject of honours before the public and the Government. 
If the Government object to a Select Committee some other 
kind of inquiry might do as well. Or, again, the House of 
Lords might be content to wipe out the past and adopt 
Lord Selborne’s suggestion, which he repeats in the 
Morning Post of Wednesday, that a Special Committee of 
the Privy Council should be set up to report on recom- 
mendations for honours. The report of this Committee 
would in every case be sent to the Prime Minister. The 
Prime Minister would thus remain responsible as now ; but 
if he persisted in recommending someone for :1 honour 
contrary to the advice of the Privy Council ne would 
know that the facts would be made public and that the 
nation would be able to judge. 





THE THREAT TO THE GERMAN REPUBLIC. 


rJXHE assassination of Dr. Rathenau last Saturday was 

as little of a surprise as a murder can well be. For 
some time he had been receiving threatening letters. Herr 
Erzberger was murdered last autumn; an attempt on 
the life of Herr Scheidemann was made recently; and 
Herr Ebert, the President, and Dr. Wirth, the Chancellor, 
continually receive sentences of death from anonymous 
correspondents. The truth is that a militaristic attempt 
to upset the Republic has been going on for some time. 
It is strange that this attempt should have its centre in 
Bavaria, which before the War was much less militaristic 
than Prussia. The explanation in part is that a great 
many Prussian ex-oflicers have escaped into Bavaria, 
where they are carrying on their preparations—preparations 
which have by no means yet come to a head. They prob- 
ably hope to remove the Republican leaders one by one, 
but whether they succeed in that or not they would not 
hesitate if they could depend upon a large enough force 
to take the field ate against the Republic. 

We read that a great many ex-officers have become clerks 
in manufacturing firms and are trying to direct the enter- 
prises with which they are connected so as to make them 
serve the purpose of an anti-Republican movement when 
the time comes. The Berlin correspondent of the 
Times says that many agricultural labourers have 
been enlisted in the monarchical cause and that drilling 
goes on in various parts of Germany. We take leave to 
doubt whether the ordinary German would march again 
to the sound of the drum with the least enthusiasm, but 
no doubt the monarchical officers are careful to choose men 
upon whom they think they can rely. It is just possible 
that the Bavarians who join with the refugee Prussian 
officers in these preparations do so in a spirit rather different 
from that of the Prussians. They want the monarchy 
restored, but they do not want the ex-Kaiser or the ex- 
Crown Prince back. They would, of course, put forward 
their own candidate—Prince Rupert of Bavaria. The 
young officers who pursued Dr. Rathenau in a motor-car 
and shot him as their car passed his are stated on good evi- 
dence to be members of what is known as the Organization 
Consul, or Organization C., in Munich. The Times corre- 
spondent says that this society was founded in Bavaria 
by the notorious Captain Erhardt, of the Marine Brigade. 
It was at first camouflaged as a timber company. Most 

eople are convinced that members of this society murdered 
{err Erzberger and tried to murder Herr Scheidemann. 

We greatly regret the death of Dr. Rathenau. His 
was an interesting personality, and all Englishmen who 
cam: in contact with him attributed to him honesty and 
ability. So long as he was a leading figure of the Republic 
there seemed to be good hopes of the Republic making 
good. Before the War he was manager of the huge electrical 
company which he had inherited from his father. But, 
though he was a master of organization, it was his particular 
prid» to profess that his real interests were intellectual. 
He was widely read ; he was a good deal of a philosopher 





and something of a mystic. During the War he served 
his country extremely well in organizing all those ersatz 
products which the Germans ingeniously substituted for 
the goods that were kept out of Germany by the blockade. 
After the War he became successively the Minister of Recon- 
struction and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, which latter 
post he held when he was murdered. The only serious 
complaint which we have to bring against him as Foreign 
Minister was that he negotiated the Treaty of Rapallo 
with the Russians, the Treaty which was sprung upon the 
Genoa Conference. Possibiy his consent to that Treaty 
was a result of the indecision, or rather the too balanced 
habit of thinking, which we think we can trace in his books. 
Readers of his book about the industrial future will remem- 
ber that while he wrote more or less as a Socialist—he did 
not explicitly call himself a Socialist, but he spoke of the 
socializing of industries as inevitable—he seemed to accept 
with a kind of dry — what he thought could not be 
avoided. Very likely the same temper was at work in 
his foreign policy. He seemed to oscillate between this 
policy and that, and between this party and that, but 
on the whole we are convinced that he did his best in 
difficult circumstances to evolve a working arrangement 
between his own country and the Allies. His Republican- 
ism and his arrangement with M. Loucheur, by which 
Germany promised labour and materials to devastated 
France, were, however, never forgiven. 

The loss to Germany is very great. There is little more 
to say. It is only a question now of watching the struggle 
between the Republicans and the Nationalists. The 
Nationalists or Militarists, though, of course, a minority, 
have among them men who are both powerful and relent- 
less. The numerous anti-Republican demonstrations which 
they have organized lately are a proof of their enthusiasm. 
But the hopes of the vast majority are founded upon peace 
and recovery. They may be Monarchists at hea:t or the 
may be Republicans—it is impossible to tell—but it 1s 
certain that their chief desire is peace. They want a 
Government that will work, not a Government that will 
plunge them back into war. In these circumstances it 
cannot be made too clear that the Allies hope for the sur- 
vival of the present German Government. The recent 
announcement by Mr. Lloyd George that if Germany 
applied for membership of the League of Nations her claim 
would be backed by Great Britain shows that this country 
wants to do nothing but encourage good faith when we 
recognize it to exist. 





THE STRAYING OF GRATITUDE. 


FFNHAT our hospitals are “ in character and organization 

unique among the charitable institutions of the 
world” no one doubts, even in his secret heart. The 
King put the conviction of the nation into words. What, 
then, can account for their straitened position? For, 
in spite of the generosity of the moment, their state 
remains one of danger. It is difficult, under the circum- 
stances, to defend the English world agamst a charge of 
gross ingratitude. We often hear it said that those who 
“use ” them should be made to pay more for them; but 
surely we all “use” them. Every person who has ever 
recovered from an illness is a patient of a hospital, 
and should be a grateful patient. His bed is not 
under a hospital roof, but the knowledge of the 
doctor who cured him came from there, and not in the same 
sense that the learning of the man who educated him came 
from any of the Universities. It comes in a far more 
direct way: it is always coming. A doctor, if he is to 
cure or to satisfy his patients, must keep up at least with 
the results of ever-changing and increasing medical know- 
ledge ; and, unless he has time and opportunity for original 
research, he must be for ever turning to the hospitals 
for instruction. No one doubts this: it is an obvious 
and generally accepted truism ; but every one who puzzles 
his head over the enigma of hospital poverty must restate 
the truism to himself. The explanation that we are all 
poorer than we were does not explain. The doctors and 
druggists have put up their prices; a few malcontents 
write and complain in the newspapers, but the sick-world 
at large is too eager for health to grudge them their dues. 
The English people is too desirous to be well, too thoroughly 
convinced that health is essential to its happiness, to stand 
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out against its purveyors. The explanation of our apparent 
meanness in the matter cannot be sought for among the 
facts of high taxation and depression of trade. We owe 
the doctor his fee and we pay it; we owe the hospital 
gratitude and in general we repudiate our debt. 

The very rich still give, the moderately well-off do not 
do anything like what they might, and the poor hardly 
give voluntarily at all. It must be because pv dearth of 
gratitude. That dearth, we think, should be traced not so 
much to the wickedness of the bad as to the mistakes of 
the good. 

At one time this great virtue was cultivated—perhaps, 
in a sense, over-cultivated. The poor—to take the most 
obvious instance—were supposed to be deeply grateful 
for anything that richer people did for them, and they were 
grateful. Gratitude was preached to them not only by 
those who wanted to receive it, but also by the best among 
themselves—by those who spontaneously felt it. It is 
very easy to laugh at the grateful manner and grateful 
expressions which did at one time distinguish the bearing 
of the handworkers—at least in the country. They were 
made, we say, to order themselves lowly and reverently 
to their betters. That is nonsense. Who forced them ? 
The country poor were not slaves nor toadies. They had 
a great deal of a very beautiful quality, and now they have 
less. They put their richer neighbours to shame with it, 
and in their shame these richer neighbours managed to 
destroy it. 

Almost all the philanthropic effort of the last few decades 
has been conducted in such a way as incidentally to depre- 
ciate gratitude. It is not easy to see how the evil could have 
been avoided. It was necessary to foster independence, 
and it was right that the eonscience-struck rich should 
realize that they were being grossly overpaid so far as 
thanks were concerned. It was good for the public character 
that both these reforms should be made. Not quite 
deliberately, therefore, but very effectually, all those who 
had the good of less fortunate people at heart set out to 
forgo thanks. Almost all charitable undertakings and 
organizations exacted an inadequate payment in respect 
of benefits received. The recipients paid in part and 
believed they paid all. They were not told so; they were 
sometimes angrily informed of the contrary, but they 
believed the benefit to be bought. They saved and paid 
and enjoyed and put the business out of their minds. 
The money came through the hands of an official, or even 
of an unpaid and devoted servant of the charity, but in 
either case the only person who was known to the bene- 
ficiaries conscientiously repudiated any personal responsi- 
bility for favours done. There was no one to take any thanks. 
The obvious explanation was that no one deserved any. A 
commodity had been bought—very cheap, no doubt, but 
who troubles to consider how anything that he buys can 
be produced at the price ? 

If no one is grateful to a society or a club, much less are 
people grateful to the State. Are they not constantly 
assured that the State has no money but what “we” 
give it? And is not that true? Again, this is the age 
of clubs, apart from subsidies of any description. Every 
attempt made to vivify the life of poor people in villages 
or in towns, whether it is made by the churches or is 
undertaken by the people who are to be benefited by them, 
takes the club form. No one needs to be grateful to any 
one for what they obtain in this manner. All these changes 
have done good, but it is a serious drawback that gratitude 
should be at a discount, however great the gain in other 
directions. It is difficult, perhaps, to see at the present 
moment that the middle classes have much to be grateful 
for. Perhaps the difficulty arises partly from the atmo- 
sphere. They do not see why they should practise a 
virtue which those who used to be regarded as above and 
below them have ceased to feel necessary. The loosening 
of all religious conventions has very much shaken the 
conviction with which young people used to grow up, that 
the expression of thankfulness is a duty. It is well that 
even the highest conventions should be shaken in order that 
their validity may be tested, but whatever the effect of 
this loss from a moral or spiritual point of view, it has in 
countless ways militated against the charm of the English 
character. We were born to be merry. In the new search 
for happiness we have lost our light hearts and angrily 
accuse each other of discontent and ingratitude. The 





middle class marvels that the poor do not realize how much 
is done for them, and the poor wonder why on earth the 
professional people are not satisfied with what they have 
got, seeing that, though it is less than it was, it is still as 
much as the masses hope in their wildest dreams to attain. 
The rich are the only people who have a chance at present 
to realize the eternal nature of the truism which says that 
happiness does not depend upon money and to wonder why 
the world at large finds so little consolation in pondering 
onthat saying. As a class nobody is grateful to anybody, 
and no set of people have made up their minds in what 
the happiness consists for which they are so ardently and 
angrily searching. Even among individuals there is little 
agreement. Nevertheless, the individual experience of 
all men is identical in one particular. Every one, if he 
searches his memory, knows, and too many know by merely 
consulting their present feelings, that the one pieco of 
good fortune without which we cannot enjoy ourselves in 
any condition of life is health. Every sick millionaire 
would, while his sickness is acute, change places with a 
healthy beggar. Every sick professional man envies the 
healthy labourer, and every sick labourer would exchange 
any hope of bettering his material lot for the sensation of 
health. To expect happiness without health is to expect 
a miracle. It is possible, but it is so rare that some of us 
have never seen it. To this extent we are all of one mind— 
and yet we starve the hospitals! 





WHEN EAST MEETS WEST. 
TROPICAL island has a sound, to British ears, 
more romantic than an East Anglian farm, yet when 
we come to daily routine, life on both is strikingly akin :— 


I. 

Scene.—Sitting-room of a farm in the Eastern Counties. 
Late August. The door stands wide open to a garden full of 
hollyhocks, dahlias, marigolds, late roses, a tangle of nasturtiums, 
and a host of other blossoms. On one side of the house are the cart 
sheds and other outbuildings, shadowed by a group of elm trees, 
towards which homebound rooks are flying. Hens are preparing 
to roost in the sheds. On the other side stretch fruit orchards, 
and behind are more orchards and fields running to the far distance, 
mostly of corn now reaped. Across the house door stretches a 
mongrel dog, blinking contentedly. A sleek cat sits placidly on 
the garden wall, eyes half open, watching for game. 

Inside the house the farmer sits in his big wooden chair with the 
worn, shiny cover. He is still in corduroy breeches, gaiters and 
thick boots, waistcoat unfastened, braces and coloured shirt. His 
wife sits on the worn sofa darning socks ; his daughter, a buxom 
girl of some twenty years, is in a chair by the door, also at needle- 
work. A youth of about seventeen lolls in another easy chair, 
scanning the local newspaper. A gramophone is a. conspicuous 
part of the furniture. 

Footsteps outside and a neighbouring farmer comes up to the 
door. 

Neicupour: Anyone at home ? 
Farmer: That you, George? Come in. 
[The NeicHBourR hangs his hat on a picture nail and nods 
greeting all round. 
Wire: Sit down, Mr. Cobbett. 
NeicuBour: Thanks, Mrs. Haye. 
Farmer: Well, how're you getting along, George ? 
Neiaupour: Oh, not so bad. 
Farmer: Don’t want much more of this rain, do we ? 
Neicgusour: You're right there—I’d have got thé last of 
my oats in by now if it hadn’t been for that. 
Farmer: That five-acre field of yours ? 
Neigupour: Yes. 
Farmer: Nice bit of oats. 
Neicusour: Not so bad. How’s things with you, Sam ? 
Farmer: All cut—most carried—shall finish this week if 
the rain gives over. 
Wire: How’s Mrs. Cobbett, Mr. Cobbett ? 
Neicupour: Pretty well, thanks, Mrs. Haye. You're well 
forward with your carting this year, Sam. 
Farmer: I’d have got it done by now if the men hadn't 
played me up. 
Neicusour: You don’t say. 
for harvest, haven't you ! 
Farmer: Worse luck—Bolshevik he is. He got the others 
to say they wouldn’t do more overtime. 
Wire: Things all seem wrong nowadays, don’t they, Mr. 
Cobbett / 
Farmer: I very nearly turned ‘em all offi—but I saw this 
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rain coming and the corn was waiting. You had any 
trouble ¢ 
[DAUGHTER goes out. 
Nerenpour: I couldn’t get enough men—two of my lot 
went off to Little Slocum without a by-your-leave and 
I had to work short-handed. 
Farmer: I don’t know what we're coming to these days. 
Neieusour: And the price down again ! 
Farmer: It won't be worth selling soon, take my word 
for it. 


[DauGHTER comes in with home-made cake and ale, which she 
hands round. 


DavuGcuter: How’s Nellie, Mr. Cobbett ? 

Neicusour: Pretty well, thanks, Kate. 

Davuenter: Is she coming to the whist drive ? 

[Yours crosses to gramophone and prepares it for action. 

Nercusour : I haven’t heard, but I daresay. She’s all for 
gadding, like the rest of you. 

Davcuter: Oh, go along with you! 

[Gramophone plays popular song. 

Farmer: How’s your fruit this year, George ¢ 

Neicunour: Pretty well—some of it. 

Farmer: Not enough rain. 

NercuBour: That’s so. 

Farmer: That top orchard of mine, close to Mendip’s— 
nothing like so good as it used to be, and apples don’t 
fetch what they used to either. 

Neicusour: You're right there, Sam. 

Farmer: I shall sell mine on the tree this year. 

Neicusour: Good plan, that. 

Farmer: Not worth the bother of picking and carting. 

Youru (as he changes record for rag-time) : Don’t forget the 
match Saturday, Mr. Cobbett. 

Neicuzsour: What match ? 

Youtu: Cricket, of course—Slocum and Little Slocum. 
If we win we shall be top of the Eastern League. 

NeicuBour: You don’t say. 

Daveuter: And don’t let Nellie forget to make some- 
thing for the tea afterwards, Mr. Cobbett. It’s to be 
in the parish hall. 

Neicusour: What'll she make ? 

Davcuter: Anything she likes; we're doing the plum 
cake and jam tarts. . 

Farmer: What with the price of things and the bother 
with the men it'll hardly pay soon to be a farmer. 

Neicusour: That’s so. 

Wire: They do say that Mr. Stubble out at Little Slocum 
is to be sold up. 

Neicusour: So I heard say. 

Farmer: Every bit of the place mortgaged. 

Neicupour: I don’t wonder the way things are nowadays. 

Wire: They aren’t what they used to be, Mr. Cobbett. 

NeicuBour: That’s so. 

Farmer: The country’s going to the dogs. 

[Left talking, gramophone one-stepping. 


IL. 

Scene.—Bungalow of a planter on a South Sea Island. August. 
The house is built of wood and has wide verandahs. ‘To the right 
of it are the sheds for waggons, buggies, &c., and various out- 
buildings, including a cookhouse, overhung by a grove of the 
feathery ironwood tree, resembling the larch of Britain. It is 
dark, for night falls early in August in the tropics, but if it were 
light you would see that beyond the buildings and on the other side 
of the house stretch coconut plantations, that behind the house is 
an apparently endless vista of banana trees, and that in front of 
the house is a garden of hibiseus, red and pink, the fragrant frangi- 
pani tree, the stephanotis, jasmine and a host of other gay and 
scented blossoms. 

A spasmodic * cluck-cluck ” tells where the hens are preparing to 
roost in the sheds and the bush. 

The doors on the front verandah are wide open. A mongrel 
dog lies stretched out before one of them. A long-legged, bony cat 
is catching lizards at the further end. 

Just within the open doors, in the wide, cool room, sits the 
—_ in his wicker chair, in his white duck trousers, vest and 

aces. His wife, a native, is in another chair, smoking a cigarette. 
His daughter, a pretty half-caste, is at the table, sewing. A youth 
of about seventeen is also at the table, bending over an illustrated 
magazine. All are barefooted. The room is lighted by a swinging 
lamp. A gramophone is a conspicuous part of the picture. 
DauGuter : Someone coming. 

[They all look out as the light of a lantern shows approaching up 
the grassy avenue. A neighbouring planter comes up the 
steps, putting down his lantern outside. 

NeicuBour: Hullo! 
PLANTER: That you, Henry? Come in. 
(He does so. He ts bareheaded and barefooted. He nods 
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greetings all round. The daughter does the honours of tha 
house, for a native wife will say little to the Duropean. 

Davuauter: Sit down, Mr. Collier. 

Neicusour: Thanks. 

PiantTeR: Well, how’re you getting along, Henry ? 

NeiaHBour: Oh, grubbing along as usual. 

PianTER: Funny weather we're having. 

Neicusour: You're right—never knew so much rain at 
this time of year before. 

PLANTER: It’s about doing in my tomatoes. 

Nercupour: Same here—and I just reckoned on a good 
load for the next boat. 

PianteR: That crop out at the back of your place ? 

Neicupour: Yes. 

PLANTER: Nice lot of tommies, those. 

NeiguBour: Not so bad—but this rain’ll do them in. 

DauGuTeR: How’s Mrs. Collier, Mr. Collier ? 

Neiausour: A-l, thanks, Mary. 

Pianter: [ shall give up growing tommies. 

Neicusour: It’s hardly worth the trouble. 

PLANTER: It isn’t, what with the rain and labour. 

Neigupour: Been having trouble ? 

Pianter: I should think so—two of the boys didn’t turn 
up this week, and tommies waiting to be cut, and now 
this new strike they’re talking about. 

[WIFE riscs and goes out. 

NeicuBour: If it wasn’t for labour these islands might be 
worth working. 

PLANTER: The natives are getting a bit above themselves. 

DavuGcuter: How’s Daisy, Mr. Collier ? 

NeicuBour: A-1l, thanks, Mary. 

Davucuter: Is she coming to the card party on Friday ? 

[YoutH crosses to gramophone and prepares it for action. 

Neicusour: Which card party is it this time ? 

Daveuter: At Mrs. Lagune’s. 

Neicusour: I’ve no doubt she is—she’s all for gadding, 
like the rest of you. 

Davucuter: Oh, go along—what about yourself, Mr. 
Collier ¢ 





[Gramophone plays popular song, 

PLANTER: Shipping any pines this trip, Henry ? 
Neicusour: A few boxes. 
Pranter: Let’s hope they get a decent price. Look at 

the oranges this year ! 
NeicuBour: Disgusting ! 
PianteR: Hardly paid for freight. 
NeicuBour: That's so. 


[Wire comes in with drinks on a tray, sandwiches and tarts of 
mango and lemon jam, which she hands round. 


Youtn: Don’t forget the match Saturday, Mr. Collier. 
Neicunour: What match ? 
Youtu: Football, of course—Tui against Tui-Tui. If we 
win we're top of the Islands, 
Nercusour: My word ! 
Daveuter: Remind Daisy to make something for the tea 
afterwards ; we're giving it up here you know. 
Netcupour: What shall she make ? 
Daveuter: Anything she likes. We're doing the sand- 
wiches and candied mummy apple. 
PrantTeR : Let the young folks enjoy themselves while they 
can, eh ? 
NetcuBour: That's so. 
PranteR: How’s copra ? 
NereuBour: Pretty fair, but the rain’s made it difficult. 
PLANTER: I’m selling mine on the tree ; saves bother. 
Neicupour: I’ve got some trouble with some of the trees 
—got to cut some down. 
PranterR: There’s always something, isn’t there. What 
with prices and labour troubles it soon won’t pay to be 
a planter at all. 
[YoutH changes record for rag-time. 
Daventer: Did you hear that Mr. Creek was being sold 
up? 
Nercusour: I heard something about it. 
PianteR: Every acre mortgaged to the traders. 
Neicusour: I don’t wonder. 
Pranter: We shall all be mortgaged the way things are 
going. 
Neicnsour: That’s so. 
Pianter: These Islands are going to the dogs. 
[Left talking, the gramophone one-stepping. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 





STEADY MARKETS. 

TWO TRAGEDIES—POLITICS AND MONEY RATES AS 
MARKET FACTORS—OUR DEBT TO AMERICA— 
HOME RAILWAY STOCKS AND THE INVESTOR— 
RALLY IN MINING SHARES. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—During the past week two very terrible crimes 
have been committed which it might almost have been 
supposed were sufficiently pregnant with consequences 
as to have affected even the market for public securities. 
The assassination of Sir Henry Wilson must have brought 
disillusionment to those who had so readily accepted 
the Government’s assurances that the Treaty was a prelude 
to an era of peace and good will in Ireland, while the murder 
of the German Foreign Minister—quite apart from the 
dastardly character of the outrage—is a crime which 
threatens to have far-reaching consequences in Germany, 
and therefore upon the whole European situation. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that the stock markets as a whole 
have been firm during the week, while during the last 
few days there has been quite a fresh spurt in high-class 
investment securities. Nor is the reason far to seek. 
During the past twelve months the improvement in 
securities has occurred in the face of a number of disturbing 
political factors and notwithstanding the unfavourable 
economic position as expressed in the volume of our 
trade. It has been a case, however, of ali these factors 
having been more than offset by the abundance of money 
and the steady decline in money rates. 

* * * * 

Therefore, as explained more fully in my letter last 
week, the Stock Exchange is inclined to place the money 
factor above all other considerations. The effect of 
Dr. Rathenau’s assassination was seen at once in the Foreign 
Exchang: Market, where the German mark slumped and 
other Continental currencies gave way in sympathy. In 
other words, it was perceived that the removal of Dr. 

fathenau and the circumstances of his death might con- 
ceivably lead to fresh political disturbances in Germany 
and render even more difficult than before a settlement of 


the Reparation payments. And inasmuch as there seems | 


to be little chance of relief being given to the economic 
situation in Europe and the demoralized exchanges until 
the Reparation payments and the whole tangle of inter- 
national indebtedness have been straightened out, the 
Stock Exchange is quick to appreciate the fact that any 
revival of international trade may also hang fire pending 
an improved position in Europe as a whole. That, of 
course, is a distinctly unfavourable point so far as the real 
economic outlook is concerned, but because it may con- 
ceivably involve a continuance of cheap money for a 
longer period than would otherwise have been the case, 
the tendency has been to make the market for gilt-edged 
securities firm on the idea that slack trade and an abundance 
of unused credits may cause some further moderate rise 
in investment stocks. 
* 3% * + 

A month ago I expressed in your columns the opinion 
that it was eminently desirable that our Government 
should lose no time in intimating to the United States 
its desire to place on a business footing its obligations to 
the United States Government; in other words, that it 
should negotiate for funding its debt to America, That 
opinion, which is held very widely in the City, has been 
strengthened by the recent statement by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons, in the course of which 


he expressed regret that the burden upon the taxpayer’ 


made it impossible, having regard to our own external 
obligations, to do other than intimate to our Allies that we 
must be regarded as free to ask for interest in cash as and 
from October next. Such a statement would seem in 
itself to call for speedy action on the part of our own 
Government with regard to its debt to America, and while 
the commencement of our service on a large debt to 
America may involve something like £50,000,000 a year, 
and must therefore constitute a fresh strain upon our 
resources, I believe that nothing but good will result from 
our shouldering the burden as quickly as possible—good 





to the problem of International indebtedness as a whol 
and—in the long ran—good to ourselves. 
* * a * 

Although there has been a certain amount of profit: 
taking in English railway stocks during the past week 
or two which has occasioned some reaction in values, there 
is still considerable activity in that department and, 
on the whole, a great deal of optimism with regard to the 
prospects from the investor’s point of view. Having been 
asked in a good many quarters to express an opinion with 
regard to the prospects of railways from an investment 
standpoint, I find it difficult to give anything but a guarded 
reply. In the first place, it must be remembered that we 
are still without any adequate data as to the real financial 
position of the various companies following the relinquish- 
ment of State control. No doubt this leaves much to 
the imagination, and inasmuch as we are now at the stage 
when there are constant fusions of the various companies, 
each one being accompanied by hopes of great economies, 
it can easily be seen that in one sense those conditions are 
very favourable to a further rise in stocks. Moreover, 
although it is for the most part a case of conjecture, 
the belief that the railways are doing exceedingly well 
at the present time from the profit-earning point of view is, 
I fancy, well founded. If we bear in mind that 
the companies have still to receive the second instal- 
ment of the large amount paid by the Government 
in connexion with the terms of relinquishment of control, 
the dividend outlook for the immediate future seems to 
be a fairly good one. 

* * * aE 

Nevertheless, and taking a longer view of the situation, 
I cannot help thinking that there are other points which 
the intending investor will do well to consider. Until quite 
recently the investor was deterred from purchasing home 
rails by reason of the constant spectre of labour troubles, 
and while that spectre may not have been entirely laid, 
there seem to be no grounds for immediate apprehension. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that the very 
high revenues which the railways are said to be now 
earning are being obtained on practically a war basis of 
charges. There is a good deal of trumpeting with regard 
to “ great holiday concessions ”’ and the revival of “ pre-War 
facilities,” but the fact remains that all ordinary passenger 
fares are something like 80 per cent. above pre-War level, 
and that goods rates have been advanced enormously even 
allowing for recent concessions. Nor when so-called 
“ holiday ” fares are compared with the pre-War period is 
it easy for the traveller not to turn !onging eyes on the days 
which have gone. Therefore, it remains to be seen whether 
under pressure of public discontent the present high railway 
charges can be maintained, and if they are not maintained 
we may have the old question of working costs, including 
wages, coming up again. In fact, the real test of the 
merits of Home Railway stocks from the invester’s point 
of view will have to be determined mainly by the possi- 
bilities of permanent economies in directions which 
do not trench upon the popularity of the railroads as a 
means of transit. And that 1s a point which in the absence 
of detailed reports and accounts can scarcely be appraised 


at the moment. 
* * aA 


In two directions there has been some reawakening olf 
speculative activity during the past week. An Amsterdam 
cable suggesting fresh plans for raising the price of 
rubber imparted a little activity for at least one whole day 
to the rubber share market. I find that the cautious 
are inclined to pay more regard to the continued stagnation 
of trade than to any schemes for artificially maintaining 
the price of rubber, though the possible effect on the 
market if Dutch interests should come into line with the 
British companies as regards restriction of output must 
not be wholly ignored. The other direction in which 
increased activity has been noticeable is South African 
mining shares, and in that case the movement seems 
to be of greater importance. Until recently the profits 
of some of the South African mines have been in- 
creased by the high premium obtainable on sales 
of gold owing to the appreciation in the American dollar 
as expressed in the exchange on London. At the same 
time, the effect of that factor on share values was pretty 
well ofiset by high working costs and an unsatisfactory 
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labour situation. Moreover, it was generally recog- 
nized that tlre abnormally high premium on gold could 
only be regarded as temporary. Therefore, although the 
premium on gold has fallen greatly, working costs at the 
mines have also fallen and the labour outlook is considered 
to be better. It is these last two considerations which seem 
to be responsible for the improvement which has occurred 
during the last week or #wo in South African gold shares.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The City, June 28th. Artuur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—.—— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

PROBATION AND CRIME. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—In November, 1920, the Home Secretary appointed a De- 
partmental Committee on the Training, Appointment and Pay- 
ment of Probation Officers. After a delay of sixteen months the 
members published their Report in March, 1922. Sixteen meet- 
ings only were held, and forty-nine witnesses were examined, of 
whom no less than twenty-eight were working in the Metro- 
politan area or in Middlesex, so it is somewhat doubtful whether 
provincial problems connected with Probation, which differ very 
materially from London problems, received adequate considera- 
tion. It was expected from the terms of reference that the 
question of training would have a most important position 
in connexion with the inquiry “to inquire into the existing 
methods of training, appointing and paying Probation Officers, 
and to consider whether any, and if so, what alterations are 
desirable in order to secure at all courts a sufficient number of 
Probation Officers, having suitable training and qualifications; 
and also to consider whether any changes are required in the 
present system of remuneration.” It was anticipated by those 
with experience that emphasis would be laid upon the possi- 
bilities of employing trained social workers as Probation Officers 
—graduates and others of higher educational attainments— 
provided that they underwent a further course of training in 
police-court work. The general training of such students in 
ease work and in after-care work would be invaluable in carry- 
ing out constructive probation work, and they would have been 
able, in addition, to build up a system of records and to establish 
a co-ordinated system for theafter-care of juvenile offenders and 
of young prisoners in place of the numerous existing schemes 
where overlapping of visiting and inquiry is rife, records are 
non-existent as a rule, and where it is impossible to test results 
because of the lack of co-operaton between the various workers. 

It would appear, however, that the Committee considered that 
this matter was of secondary importance, for one witness only 
was called who was concerned with the general training of social 
workers, and no definite recommendations were made in the 
Report as to the nature of the training which Probation Officers 
should receive to qualify them to perform their important duties 
under the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907. The Committee are 
content to bless the existing Societies who are supplying the 
majority of the present Probation Officers—who require, almost 
invariably, that their officers should be total abstainers and 
that they should subscribe to the tenets of some particular 
communion--and wh.o continue to control them, although they 
are paid by the courts employing them. They suggest, further, 
that a male Probation Officer should be able to look forward at 
the age of thirty to a salary of £200, and that a woman officer 
at the same age might receive £150. Under the present 
educational system a young elementary school teacher, on leav- 
ing her training college at twenty, after a grant-aided education, 
receives a commencing salary of £175 a year, while the members 
of a Departmental Committee recommend uanimously, as a 
real concession, £150 as an adequate remuneration for a woman 
of thirty to whom is entrusted the difficult task of the reforma- 
tion of the failures of our educational and social system! 

A hopeful feature of the Report appeared in Recommendation 
18, that the Home Office should be assisted by an Advisory 
Committee, including representatives of Magistrates, Local 
Authorities, Probation Officers, and other persons specially 
experienced and interested in this work. The Home Secretary 
has adopted this recommendation and, further, he agreed in the 
Jlouse of Commons, in May last, to give adequate representation 
to the Provinces in addition to the Metropolitan area, and 
to permit members of the Advisory Committee to initiate dis- 
cussion on matters connected with Probation, without limiting 
in the Report, to the consideration of 
matters referred to them. 





them, as is suggested 


This Advisory Committee, which was appointed by the Tome 
Secretary as announced in the Press last week, includes, in 
addition to the Chairman—the Parliamentary Secretary—and 





an Assistant Secretary to the Department, three Metropolitan 
Magistrates, three Provincial Magistrates, three Probation 
Officers, two representatives of Local Authorities, and the 
Secretary of the London Police-court Mission. I venture to 
suggest that if the question of the training of Probation Officers 
and the establishment of a proper system of records is to receive, 
at last, adequate consideration, it is essential that one, or, pre- 
ferably, two social workers with vision, general and administra- 
tive training and a broad outlook should be added to the 
Committee by the Home Secretary. If this is done the members 
already appointed, with considerable Policecourt experience, 
will benefit greatly by their knowledge, and the Home Office, 
magistrates, and the public, who are interested in the reforma- 
tion of offenders, will look forward with confidence and hope to 
the extended use of Probation and to the appointment of 
trained and suitable Probation Officers for every court in the 
kingdom. The Advisory Committee have a wide field to cover, 
and while, owing to the necessity for national economy it is 
impossible to emulate the elaborate administrative machinery 
such as is in full working order in America, where there are 
as many as four hundred Probation Officers attached to one 
court, it appears certain that within a short time the present 
scandal where 21 per cent. of the courts of England are without 
Probation OfEvers will be a thing of the past. It is a comforting 
thought that the best probation work in England equals, if it 
does not excel, that in any other country, and if the Advisory 
Committee are able to assist the Home Secretary to level up 
the average work with the best British probation work of to- 
day and to suggest a practical scheme for the initiation of work 
in the 215 barren courts, they will be doing a great service to 
society.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Portsmouth, June 18th. E. H. Keiry. 





ULSTER SPECIALS AND THE HIERARCHY. 
(To tHE Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Devlin at Westminster and the Roman Catholic 
bishops at Maynooth have been raising an outcry at the atrocity 
perpetrated by Ulster special constabulary in holding up 
the motor of his Eminence Cardinal Logue while proceeding 
on a confirmation tour in his diocese of Armagh. Just a fort- 
night ago I was accompanying the Bishop of Down and Connor 
and Dromore (Auglican) on his way to a confirmation in his 
diocese when his motor was held up at the rifle point by a 
party of specials. Having satisfied them that we were peace- 
able citizens and were not carrying arms, the Bishop compli- 
mented them on their vigilance, and we went on our 
thankful to know that the roads were being guarded by sturdy 
men who did their duty impartially and without fear or favour, 
whether the travellers be bishops, priests, or laymen. I was 
held up a few days later on another road when motoring on 
ecclesiastical business, and so can testify that there is no. dis- 
crimination used by the “ specials”’ between Anglican and 
toman ecclesiastics, only we take it difierently.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. D. ATKINSON 
(Archdeacon of Dremore). 


way 





THE BELFAST REFUGEES. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specraton.’’] 
Sir,—With regard to refugees from Belfast, it is interesting to 
relate that Mr. D. O’Brien, a Cork gentleman, wrote a few 
days ago to the Jrish Independent complaining that, when 
a small batch arrived in their city, after going to a lot 
of trouble to have them housed, he called on Mr. De Valera, 
who happened to be in the vicinity, for further instruction and 
assistance, but instead of getting either, the latter coolly said 
he must wait till inquiry was made as he was not sure of their 
bona fides, Well might he not be, as a friend of mine lately saw 
among other “ refugees”’ coming out of a house where they 
have been billeted upon a private family—Protestant, of course 
—a charwoman whom his wife had employed for the last six 
years in the city suburbs!—I am, Sir, &., Loya.ist. 
Dublin, June 23rd. 





THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY APPEAL. 

{To tHE Epitor or THE “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—I have been asked to convey to you the sincere thanks of 
the Charity Organization Society for the great kindness which 
you have shown in placing your columns at the disposal of an 
appeal on its behalf. The Society’s task in these days is not 
easy. Those who are trying, however inadequately, to fight 
against the demoralizing effects of indiscriminate relief, and to 
urge the pressing need of closer co-operation between the statu- 
tory and voluntary agencies which aim at improving social 
conditions, greatly need, and are well able to appreciate, the 
value and the generosity of such encouragement as yours. 
There can be no doubt that the articles and letters which have 
appeared in your columns have helped materially to make our 
work better understood. 


May I say one word more? The interest aroused has not been 
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wasted. Your appeal has been liberally met. And we cannot 
sufficiently thank those who have responded to it. But, though 
the appeal may not be repeated, I may perhaps be allowed to 
add that the financial position of the Society is still a cause 
of serious anxiety to its friends, and that we should heartily 
welcome any further subscriptions and donations sent to the 
Hon. Treasurer of the Charity Organization Society at Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. LL. Woottcomse. 





BROADCASTING IN AMERICA. 
{To tHe Epriror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sim,—Some writer in your issue of May 13th, discussing “ The 
Coming of the Wireless Telephone,” takes a despairing view 
of this gentle art, which I feel sure is quite unnecessary and 
does not represent the facts. Your writer says that the ether 
is undoubtedly in a mess in America, that no Federal control 
of the air has been arranged for, and that messages are con- 
stantly jammed and the unhappy owner of the instruments sits 
up all night listening to a perfect babel of unintelligible sounds. 
I am sure you will be relieved to know that there is nothing 
in this statement. I have a wireless machine in my home, 
and in the last four or five months have not been troubled 
by any jam in the air which lasted more than half a minute. 
I sit and listen to Pittsburgh, which is 440 miles to the west, 
or to Schenectady, 150 miles to the north, or to the Westing- 
house station, W.J.Z., 60 miles to the west. It comes to me 
as clear as a bell. Why these stations can send out on the 
same wave length (360 metres) and I can filter them out and 
get them perfect without interference is beyond me; but it 
is true. The whole thing, so far as I can understand it, appears 
to be impossible, but the miracle happens every minute of 
the day and night. 

I am sending you a programme of one of the stations, and 
you will sew that there is no advertising—that the plan of 
this broadcasting station is extremely interesting and of a 
real educational value. Last night, for instance, I listened 
to The Barber of Seville, with a very good caste and an explana- 
tion of the story of the opera, which I thought was quite valu- 
able. Probably 150,000 to 200,000 people listened to this opera 
from this one station. I am sending you a copy of a wireless 
magazine, and marking the paragraphs to show you how the 
air is divided into spaces so that the ether is not jammed. 
All of which is respectfully submitted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

June 6th. AMERICANUS. 

[We wish we could print in full the fascinating programme 
sent by our American correspondent. Here is a quotation.— 
Ep., Spectator.] 

Ravio-TeLEPHONE BROADCASTING PROGRAMME. 
“W.J.Z.,”” Newark, N.J. 
Rapio CoRPoRATION OF AMERICA 
WesrtnGuouse Eectrric anp MANUFACTURING Co. 
Sunday, June 4th, to Sunday, June 11th, 1922. 

This program can be heard by anyone with suitable radio 
receiving apparatus within a radius of several hundred miles 
of New York. The service is absolutely free. Tune instruments 

for 360-meter waves. 





DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME. 
Sunday. 

3.0 p.m.—Salvation Army servicea conducted by Captain J. 
Allan, former senior chaplain of the 77th Division A.E.F.; 
sacred music by the National Staff Band, a quartette of 
vocalists and instrumentalists. 

4.0 p.m.—* The Romantic Influence in Modern Novels,” by 
Hawthorne Daniel, Editorial Staff of World’s Work, author 
of “In the Favor of the King”; courtesy of the National 
Association of Book Publishers, 

5.0 p.m.—Literary Vespers, “ The Need for Tolerance,” by 
Edgar White Burrill; the message is woven around the 
following poems, prose and plays: “The Curse of Race 
Prejudice,” “ The Brotherhood Spirit of Lincoln,” by Walt 
Whitman and John Boyle O’Reilly; ‘‘ Ellis Island and New 
York from a Skyscraper,’’ James Oppenheim; ‘‘ The Pigeon,’’ 
John Galsworthy; “ Each for All,” Edmund Vance Cooke; 
“Praised be Allah for the Diversity of His Creatures,” 
Rudyard Kipling. 

6.30 p.m.—Readings and Records from the “‘ Bubble Book that 
Sings,’’ by Ralph Mayhew; courtesy of Harper and Bros. 

6.45 p.m.—“‘ Sandman Stories,” told by Kasper Seidel, 
courtesy Harper and Bros. 

7.0. p.m.—* With Stefansson in the Far North,” special mes- 
sage to boys and girls from Mr. Stefansson; readings from “ My 
Lite with the Eskimo,” courtesy Macmillan Company. é 

7.30 p.m.—‘ Some Facts that Everybody Should Know About 
Tea,”’ by C. F. Hutchinson, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

7.45 p.m.—Miss Maude Fealy, who played Portia with the late 
Sir Heury Irving, will recite “ The Quality of Mercy,” speech 








of Portia, from “The Merchant of Venice,” courtesy Broad 
Street Theatre, Newark. 

8.0 p.m.—Recital by Alice Mengel, Russian Pianiste. Pro- 
gram: ‘“ Epilog,” Schubert; “ Valse Chromatique,” Leschet- 
itsky. 

** Nocturno Why,” Alice Mengel; “ Swedish Peasant Wedding 
March,” Soderman; “La Source,” Blumenthal; “ Polish 
National Dance,’’ Scharwenka; “ Evening,” Alice Mengel; 
“Fantasie Polonaise,” Alice Mengel; “‘ Russian Folk Song and 
Dances.” 

9.0 p.m.—Recital by the Senior Class of Princeton University, 
under the Auspices of the Princeton Alumni Association of the 
Oranges. Program: “Do you want to know who we are?” 
“Guard of Old Nassau,” “ Friday Morn,” “ My Bonnie,” 
* Solo (selected),” “ The Orange and the Black,” “ Australian 
Girls,” “ Yodel Speciality,” ‘‘ Princeton, Forward March,” 
“ Quartette,” ‘Southern Medley,” ‘‘ Chinese Honeymoon,” 
“Going Back,” “ Specialty,” “‘ Faculty Song,” “ Where O 
Where,” “ Whoop ’er Up,” and “ Old Nassau.”’ 

Monday. 

6.0 p.m.—* Business and Industrial Conditions in the United 
States,” as observed by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

7.0 p.m.—Stories from St. Nicholas Magazine; courtesy of the 
Century Company. 

7.30 p.m.—*‘ Development of Lawn Tennis and the Davis Cup 
Contest,” by Julian S. Myrick, Pres. of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association, 

8 to 9.30 p.m.—Concert under the direction of Chas. D. 
Isaacson, Musical Director of the N.Y. Evening Mail. Opera 
Recital—1. ‘‘ Face to Face with Rossini.”” 2. The Story of the 
Opera-—told in running fashion throughout the performance by 
Charles D, Isaacson, Chairman. ‘‘ The Barber of Seville,” by 
Gioachimo Rossini, Comic Opera in two parts. Cast: Rosina, 
Eva Leoni, soprano; Bertha, Edith Mackie, soprano; Count 
Almaviva, Alexander Tranzoff, tenor; Figaro, Alberto Terrasi, 
baritone; Doctor Bartolo, Don Basilio, Natale Cervi, basso. 
Remo Taverna, conductor (at the piano). Act 1. A street in 
Seville, outside of Bartolo’s home. Act 2. Inside the House. 

9.30 p.m.—Joint Recital by Florence Briggs, violincellist ; 
Dorothy Fine, pianiste and accompanist. Program: ‘‘ Melodie,” 
Massenet; “Serenade,” Pierne; “Simple Aveu,” Thome; 
** Gypsy Love Song,” Victor Herbert; ‘‘ The Swan,” St. Saens; 
* Romance,” Rubenstein; ““ Romance Sans Parole,’’ Van Goens; 
“Where my Caravan has Rested,” Lohr; “ Believe me if all 
those endearing young charms,” by Miss Briggs; “ Romance,” 
Sibelius, Miss Fine; “ Country Gardens,” Grainger, Miss Fine. 





JEAN MARCHAND. 
{To tHe Epitor or tue “ Srectaror.’’) 
Sir,—May I draw your attention to the exhibition of M 
Marchand's work at the Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton Street, 
which I believe to be one of the most important one-man shows 
that there have ever been? M. Marchand is a great modern 
artist. He employs natural forms, but the illustrative element 
in his work is admirably subordinated to the higher and more 
significant aesthetic qualities. THe does what abstract art 
splendidly aims at but rarely achieves, what all true artists 
have achieved but rarely aimed at. He feels the intellectual in 
art emotionally, and expresses it artistically. His compositions 
are intricate and original, and profoundly satisfying in their 
unity. “La Maternité,” for example, consists of a close 
“bundle ” of unending rhythmical curves in three dimensions 
supported by a heavy rectilinear background. Among the 
many exquisite movements, one going into the picture from the 
top of the mother’s head, descending by her upper arm and 
coming forward again by her forearm and the baby’s leg, is 
particularly attractive. I can only compare these rhythms to 
Rubens’s. No. 16, again, shows a curvilinear system imposed on 
a rectangular. But his usual interest is in rigid construction, 
for which he frequently employs terraces or viaducts, or the 
hard lines of buildings. In “St. Paul” (No. 24), a townscape, 
one of the most daring and original of his works, the compo- 
sition is primarily of two pyramids. A strong vertical form in 
the left foreground meets a horizontal at the bottom in the same 
plane, and picks up, at the point of junction, a diagonal line 
running through the picture plane. ‘This diagonal forms a 
side of one of the pyramids. The vertical form is drawn aside 
slightly to answer the diagonal line in the picture plane which 
forms a side of the other pyramid. There is a horizontal feeling 
at the top background which, with the sky, answers the one at 
the bottom foreground and gives weight to the picture. This 
is only an outline analysis of the composition, whose complex 
subtlety and balance cannot be grasped without a close examina- 
h been conveyed. 





tion, but some idea of its rigidity may 
There is in all his work an uirable union 
form, and a feeling for colour values as sure as his feeling for 
spaces. In No. 7, “ Mistral au Printemps,” he has again used 
a vertical form on the left, but for a different purpose; it serves 
to throw the rest of the picture into rescession and at the same 
time to link it to the spectator. “ La Cascade ” (No. 5) is com- 
posed of two pyramids arranged like an hour-glass, with one 


yf colour with 
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diagonal emphasized, breaking into infinitely varied and subtle 
curves. The whole is held together by a marked triangle in 
the upper pyramid. I feel that the units of his compositions 
are a little lacking in “ all roundness,” a sacrifice, probably, to 
obtain the perfect solidity of the whole. This analysis of compo- 
sitions may appear too much like geometry, but in a small 
space it is possible to treat only of one aspect, and composition, 
I think, is M. Marchand’s greatest quality. What I have 
said, therefore, may serve as a short cut to a little of M. 
Marchand. There is much farther to. go.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Antony Bertram. 





THE 0O.U.D.S. 
(To tne Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.”’] 

Sir,—Your readers may care to hear of the Oxford University 
Dramatic Society’s production of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme in 
a contemporary translation, It was a most agreeable perform- 
ance, taking place as it did in New College garden. The pro- 
duction was by Mr. Barry Jackson, of the Birmingham 
Repertory Company, and utilized to the full that zest and verve 
that can hardly be obtained except by a company of enthu- 
siastic amateurs. I cannot here mention individuals, but the 
acting was always full of spirit, if not, necessarily, of experi- 
ence. Altogether the Oxford University Dramatic Society 
managed to make a very pleasant evening out of a not 
altogether easy play.—I am, Sir, &., E. J. S. 





MUSIC IN PICTURE GALLERIES. 
{To tue Epitos or tHe “ Specraton.’’) 
Srr,—Having read the article on “ Music in Our Picture 
Galleries: Why Not?” of June 3rd I thought it would be of 
interest to you to know that for several years a programme of 
good music has been given on Sunday afternoons during the 
annual exhibition in #@he Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia.—I am, Sir, &., Anne EL R. Baker Lewis. 
1914 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ST. CROSS HOSPITAL, WINCHESTER. 

{To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—St. Cross Hospital, Winchester, is no doubt well known to 
many of your readers, but it may not be realized that it is a 
combination of two foundations for different classes of deserv- 
ing people. First, there is the original charity known as the 
Hospital Foundation, which was re-endowed by Henry de Blois, 
brother of King Stephen, Bishop of Winchester, for it was an 
ancient charity even in King Stephen’s time. Secondly, there 
is the Almshouse of Noble Poverty, a comparatively modern 
foundation, created by Cardinal Beaufort in 1446. For this 
branch of the charity there is occasionally a lack of candidates 
as residents in the hospital from the class of person whom the 
Cardinal desired to help, and benefits intended for those of 
gentle birth are in danger of being usurped by others for whom 
numerous charities already exist. 

No more charming quarters can be imagined for a person 
who in his youth may have heen accustomed to collegiate 
surroundings in which to end his days, and it is surprising 
that there is not more competition for the vacancies for resi- 
dence in the hospital as they from time to time occur. To be 
qualified as an inmate &n applicant should have occupied a 
good position in life and should have reached the age of sixty, 
and must have been reduced by misfortune from independence 
to poverty. Besides securing a separate tenement in the quad- 
rangle a brother enjoys other advantages, such as coal, light, 
medical attendance, and a money allowance, which at present 
is fixed at £1 1s. 9d. a week. Gowns and hats are also supplied. 
The trustees give a preference to married men, and if a 
brother dies leaving a widow a small pension is usually allotted 
to her. Further particulars, with which I need not encumber 
this letter, and forms of application can be obtained from the 
Receiver of St. Cross, Bank Chambers, Winchester. St. Cross 
Hospital is not, as is sometimes thought, a local charity. It is 
a national institution with benefits open to anyone owing 
allegianee to the King, and my fear is that there are persons 
of the class for which the Noble Poverty Foundation was 
ereated who are losing its henefits through ignorance, which 
must be my excuse for venturnig to ask you to spare some of 
your valuable space for this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Master’s Lodge, St. Cross Hospital. FP. J. Cavston. 

[We are delighted that our columns should be used to draw 
attention to the advantages conferred by this historic House of 
Alms. A better haven of quiet and rest for the storm-shattered 
vessels of life’s seas can hardly be imagined.—Eb., Spectator. ] 





RURAL AMENITIES. 


[To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—It is welcome news that a campaign is about to be insti- 
tuted by the Underground Railway and ’bus and tramway 
companies against the ill-mannered holiday-makers who defile 





our streetsand parks, and the countryside generally, by littering 
them with waste paper, cigarette boxes, fruit skins, and broken 
glass. But one cannot overlook the fact that the omnibus 
companies are themselves among the worst offenders. They 
issue, yearly, millions of multi-coloured tickets which they do 
not collect, for which they provide no receptacles, and which 
become useless the moment a passenger leaves one of their 
vehicles. By so doing the companies actually foster the bad 
habit which they now deplore. Similarly, the L.C.C., who 
periodically complain of the litter left in the public parks and 
heaths under their control, particularly after they have been 
used for games on a Saturday afternoon, apparently make no 
attempt to secure that the clubs to whom pitches are let leave 
them as they find them—in a tidy condition. 

If the omnibus companies would but provide, in a conspicuous 
and convenient place on their vehicles, a receptacle for their 
useless tickets, and would put up notices requesting passengers 
to use them, they would do much to check this growing nuis- 
ance. Why the Commissioner of Police licenses vehicles unpro- 
vided with such fitments passes my comprehension. Similarly, 
if Parks Committees everywhere would make it a condition of 
letting that each athletic club which enjoys the privilege of a 
reserved pitch on ground belonging to the general public 
should, as they so easily could, leave it and its immediate 
surroundings in a tidy condition at the close of play, they also 
would be doing something to bring about a better condition of 
things. The habit of spitting in public places has been effectu- 
ally checked, but only by the adoption of practical measures 
to stamp it out. Merely talking about and deploring these 
preventible nuisances will not suffice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. Atrrep T. Davies. 


(To tHe Epiror or tex ‘ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—The publication of the Children’s Promise in the 
Spectator and our letter on rural amenities has brought us 
many inquiries as to the best way of dealing with the evils 
described by correspondents. The magnitude of the subject 
opens up a wide field of action, and we ask, by your courtesy, 
to be allowed to give the words of the appeal of Beautiful 
England as a way in which such action can be taken: “ The 
Women’s Village Councils’ Federation asks those men and 
women who recognize that health and beauty are vital forces 
for human happiness to join with them in working construc- 
tively for their full expression through the Beautiful England 
Scheme, which seeks in practical ways to influence public 
opinion for their preservation and strives against the many 
forms of ignorance and vandalism which threaten their exist- 
ence to-day. The councils believe that a great advance might 
be made towards a national love of health and beauty through 
the co-operation of societies now working independently for 
these aims and they will welcome any suggestions for a united 
general policy. Men and women in sympathy with the move- 
ment are asked to join as associates.” 

Both individual and co-operative effort are required and active 
help from genuine country lovers to remove the grievances 
which trained minds perceive as obvious, but which are passed 
by unheeded by the crowd. Town workers, once village chil- 
dren, see nothing offensive in holiday litter; they grew up 
amidst such disorders and are blinded by early habits. The 
head-mistress of a secondary school writes that she has been 
preaching the gospel of the value of training in this matter of 
amenities for nearly forty years, but, in common with others, 
is hardly aware that the havoe wrought by excursionists is 
only part of the evil, the bedrock of which is the absence of any 
system for the collection and disposal of household rubbish in 
rural districts. Here and there a few progressive parish or 
rural district councils, or a landowner interested in the subject, 
may make provision of a sufficient character, but as there is no 
standard of rural sanitation authorities are not compelled to 
attend to this duty. It is time that the searchlight of public 
opinion was brought to bear on what is surely an ordinary need 
in a civilized community, the neglect of which is affecting the 
growing generation most injuriously. The Children’s Promise, 
which forms a very important and hopeful part of the scheme, 
was actually written by a child (with the exception of para- 
graph 4) as his contribution to making his town beautiful. A 
well-known Montessori lecturer assures us that there is some- 
thing attractive to the child-mind in giving a promise, which 
should, of course, be sustained by some organization, as set 
forth in Suggestions to Parents and Teachers. It is hoped that 
in some form the Children’s Promise may be adopted not only 
by the day schools and secondary schools but by all the public 
schools, which have wider opportunities for that constructive 
work which naturally makes the stronger appeal to young 
minds. Consideration might be given to bird sanctuaries. We 
would welcome suggestions for the town child's benefit.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. G. Hamizron. 

Women’s Village Councils’ Federation, 

92 Victoria Street, §.W. 1. 
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THE ONLY WAY IN POETRY. 
{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 
Str,—I have decided that English poetry must not return to 
the blatant lucidity of pre-Georgian days. I do not wish it. 
You will find enclosed an example of the poet’s art in the only 
form in which I am prepared to sanction it; also notes for the 
guidance of reviewers. 
“ BABYLON. 
Green clotted bosses hang 
Down to the blue, 
Tapered green fingers 
Poke down, too; 


Down where the yellow disc 
Spins like a plate 

Hard yellow metal 
Set in blue slate. 


On the brown ceiling 
Stark worms crawl, 
Colour below them, 
But what’s on the wall? 


Scents from the upper clay 
Trickle down mixed, 

Nothing else falls, being 
Brutally fixed.” 


[Extract from the Spectutor of uncertain date :—‘‘ The above 
poem, which marks the transition from the fifth to the sixth 
phase of Mr. Hughes’s mentality, was omitted from his first 
volume as being too intimate in touch for the uninitiated reader. 
The poem does not describe the evolution of a pure emotional 
crisis, as the intelligent reader would mevitably assume were 
it not for the elucidatory title. On the contrary, the subject- 
matter 1sentirely objective. It ismerely a terse radio-telegraphic 
analysis of a garden viewed by the poet through his own legs. 
Even the intelligent reader has heard of the Hanging Gardens 


of Babylon. No one but Mr. Hughes could have written the 
line ‘But what’s on the wall?’ expressing in his own 


characteristic way the incontrovertible truth that there is no 


wall,’’] 








~-I am, Sir, &c., Custos Parnasst. 
WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 
[To tar Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—Once again I bring the wants and claims of the Women’s 


Holiday Fund to the notice of your readers, whose generous 
response to my appeal in past years has been of such inestim- 
able value. 

The high prices now paid for lodgings and food make our 
work very difficult, and we cannot assist half the numbers we 
formerly sent away. May I say that a somewhat prevalent idea 
that there are no m poor now is a fallacy? There are quite 
as many as when wages were lower, besides those who have no 
regular wage, but live from hand to mouth and get terribly 
by the strain and struggle of living at all. We are all 
inclined to cry poverty on our own account, but somehow man- 
age to pay for three or four meals a day and a summer outing. 
While taking the latter, let us remember that travelling 
third instead of first class, or by cutting off a day or two in an 
expensive hotel, we can spend the money thus saved in helping 
some poor woman—perhaps with her ailing baby—to get the 
holiday badly needs. All donations will be gratefully 
acknowledged by Miss Cooper, Secretary, W.H.F., 76, Denison 
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House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, or by Mrs. Frank Pownall, 
8, Ashley Plece, §.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Heten A. Pownati 
Chairman W.H.F. Executive Co1 . 








A BICENTENARY., 





[To tHe Eptror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—No one seems to have noticed that the great Duke of 
Marlborough died on June 16th (=27th), 1722.—I am, Sir, &c., 
mth 
CASSANDRA. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectraror.’’] 
Sir,—The accuracy of the Spectator is almost unimpeachable, 


, So I need 
reference in last week’s issue on the 


is recorded that even Homer nods sometimes 


but it 


not stand aghast at y 


our 
forebodings as being like the prophecies 
Surely the curse 


outlook in Ireland to “ 
of Cassandra, predestined never to come true.” 
laid on her was that her prophecies should never be believed, 
not that they were not true.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. Pearse Ganve. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 





“SPECTATOR” FOR MISSIONARIES. 

(To tae Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’) ‘ 
Srr,—S.P.G. missionaries often ask if the Spectator can be sen 
out to them. If some of your readers would like to post their 
copy abroad each week I should be delighted to give them an 


THE 





address. It would be most kind if you would put a notice ip 
your paper stating this great need.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Miss) Marcarer L. Kirexparricx 
(Newspaper Sec., K.W., 8.P.G.). 
The S.P.G. in Foreign Parts, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

[Any persons willing to answer the appeal should write, not 
to us, but direct to Miss M. L. Kirkpatrick as above—Eb. 
Spectator.] 





“ROYALIST REVELATIONS.” 


(fo THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The notice of Royalist Revelations, by Henry Stuart 


Wheatley-Crowe, which appears in your issue of May 20th, 
opens with the statement that in the first part of the book the 
author has been at pains to show that King Charles 
“might have saved his life if he had agreed to the abolition 
of Episcopacy, and that he died a martyr for the Church of 
England. It is a tenable view, but not indisputable,” &. 
In reality there is no reason to go far afield for a solution of 
the point at issue. The King’s attitude towards Presbyte- 
rianism is clearly defined in his own words :— 
“Nor can my late condescending to the Scots in point of 
Church government be rightly objected against me an 
inducement for me to consent to the like in my other kingdoms, 
for it should be considered that Episcopacy was not so rooted 
and settled there as it is here, nor I, in that respect, so strictly 
bound to continue it in that kingdom as in this; for what I 
think in my judgment best, I may not think so absolutely 
necessary for all places and all times. Nor can I find that 
in any reformed Churches (whose patterns are so cried up and 
obtruded upon the Churches under my dominion) either learn- 
ing, or religion, or works of piety, or charity have so flourished 
beyond what they have done in my kingdoms, by God’s blessing, 
which might make me believe either Presbytery or Independ- 
ency have a more benign influence upon the Church and men’s 
hearts and lives than Episcopacy in its right constitution. 
A right Episcopacy would at once satisfy all just desires and 
interests of good bishops, humble presbyters, and sober people, 
so as Church affairs should be managed neither with tyranny, 
parity, nor popularity; neither bishops ejected, nor presbyters 
despised, nor people oppressed. 

For Thou, O Lord, knowest my uprightness and tenderness. 
As Thou hast set me to be a Defender of the Faith and a Pro- 


as 

















tector of Thy Church, so suffer me not by any violence to be 
overborne against my conscience.”—Eikon Basilike, ch. xvil., 
pp. 156-8. 
Still more definitely in one of the closing chapters of the hook 
lhe King’s Last Farewell to the Prince of Wales ’’—does he 
reiterate his allegiance to the Church of England :— 

* But if you never see my face again I do require and 
intreat you, as your father and your King, that you never 
suffer your heart to receive the least check against, or disaffec- 
tion from, the true religion established in the Church of 
England. I tell you I have tried it, and after much search and 
many disputes have concluded it to be the best in the world, 


















not only in the community as Christian, but also in the special 
notion, as reformed, keeping the middle way betwen the pomp 
of superstitious tyranny and tl meanness of fantastic 
anarchy Ibid., xxvii., p. 236 
—I am, Sir, &c., Cataerixe Mary Pauwimore. 

AUTHORS’ FAVOURITE WORDS 

(To THE E OP THE Ls 
Sir,—The “favourite words” of some prose authors may 
perhaps be as easily detected as the “‘ missing w rd” fri iY 
popular prize competition; but when the works of a great poet 
are in question it seems to me that the critic who would discover 
this bias must penetrate his author’s m« persis 
recurring attitude towards his theme—as distinguished from 
his subject-matter. There is always a preordal ied word t 
characterize each different phase of beauty; Words th ed 
it the “inevitable ’ word, and he said that Goet 3 ] I 
was not “ inevitable enougl In Robert Bridges, than v i 
we have no more delicate ex} nt of Beauty, the word 
“beauty ” itself is for ever re rring in his sonnet sequence, 
“The Growth of Love.’ And indeed “ beauty ” is a beautiful 
word—beauty and its concomitant Joy :— 


and proof 
above (Sonnet 35). 


All earthly } aunty hath 


To lead the pligTi 


one cause 


to beaut y 





Joy's ladder it is, reaching from home to home (Sonnet 39) 





The very names of things belov’d are dear, 
. . 1 . ” 
And sounds will gather beauty from their sense... 
(Sonnet 4 
The curious reader who cares to count will find beauty and 
, \ ‘ ) rr) 
joy fifty-seven times in The Gro of Love ne.—l ’ 


Sir, &e., 
82 Earl’s Road, § utham} 
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“THE CUCKOO’S SECRET.” 

{To rue Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’ ; 
Srtr,—I have just read the letter in your issue of June 10th of 
Mr. Wilson with regard to the above, in which he says that 
“he cannot refrain from saying that perhaps Mr. Chance has 
not quite solved the mystery.” Some fifty years ago I found 
a “ cuckoo’s egg” in a wren’s nest, which I took, and showed 
it to the late great ornithologist, Mr. Gould. He was much 
interested, because, he said, it helped to prove that the egg 
had been laid first and then popped into the nest. In this case, 
too, it conformed much to the colour of the wren’s egg, and 
also was a little smaller in size than the ordinary cuckoo’s egg.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. Sparwixa. 

Upton Vicarage, Chester. 


[To rhe Epitor oy tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Robert J. Wilson, in your issue 
of June 10th, seems to think it impossible that a cuckoo can 
lay an egg in a wren’s nest. He may be interested in the 
following facts: In the summer of 1920 I watched a cuckoo come 
off her observation perch and settle on the top of a wren’s nest 
in a gorse bush in my garden here. She had no egg in her beak. 
I watched her through binoculars from about twenty yards dis- 
tance, but could not make out that she did more than flap and 
*‘ scrabble about ” on top of the nest for some fifteen minutes. 
At the end of that time she flew off with an egg in her beak. 
When it was evident that she was not going to return I went 
and examined the nest. It contained only a cuckoo’s egg, and 
the entrance to the nest seemed somewhat dishevelled and 
turned up. The cuckoo never went off the nest, so I assumed 
that she laid it in the nesi.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. Il. Maitianp Kiva. 
Lynwood, Woodham Lane, Woking. 








THE “SPECTATOR” 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY FUND. 


Any subscriptions sent to us, great or small, will be acknow- 
Isdged in ouf columns and at once sent on to the C.0.S. Cheques 
should be mado out to “* The Spectator’ and crossed “ Barclay 
and Co., C€.0.S. Fund.” The letters should be addressed 
Spectator, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
List or SvusscripTions. 
fa] 


e a. d. 
Amount previously acknowledged ... .. 8&3 2 8 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with @ pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held 
to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitied to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection, 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 





POETRY. 
———<— 
ON D -- A LOVER WHO DIED IN AN ACCIDENT. 
He suddenly—the page read as it turned— 


Died. 








The indignant eye discerned 
No sense; “ good page, turn back ”’ it cried, 
(“ Happily-evermore ” was cheated). 
After these things he suddenly died 
The truthful page repeated. 


“Turn back, you earlier pages nine or ten 
To Him she loved and He, alone of men. 
Now change the sentence, page.’ But still it read 
He suddenly died ; they scarce had time to kiss. 
“ Read on, ungentle reader,” the book said, 
“ Resign your hopes to this.” 


The eye could not resign, restless in grief 
But darted forward to a later leaf, 
Found Him she loved and He, alone of men. 
Oh, who this He was, being a second He 
Confused the plan: the book spoke sternly then 
“ Read page by page, and see.” 
RoBERT GRAVES. 





MUSIC. 
—_—.——— 

MR. WALTER RUMMEL. 
Ix London, at least, no pianist of to-day has a more debated 
position among executants than Mr. Rummel. Abroad he is 
highly esteemed. Here he is as enthusiastically received by 
some as he is depreciated by others. There is a Rumme! coterie 
and there isan anti-Rummel coterie. To the first he is the most 
individual of pianists. To the second he is the most debased of 
thumpers, who adds to his crimes by playing in a darkened 
hall. Both are wrong. Mr. Rummel is certainly not one of 
those musical ruffians so well described in everyday speech as 
piano-punchers, and he is, I think, something better than a 
“highly individual” pianist. Before writing about Mr. 
Rummel's playing, it will be helpful to consider briefly the 
problem of interpretation in pianoforte music. 

Nothing is more obvious and at the same time more elusive 
than the difference between a performance and a true interpreta- 
tion of a musical work. Europe and America are full of efficient 
pianists. Technically they are capable of anything. Their 
finger, wrist and arm work is a delight to watch (vide those 
“musical”? people who always occupy the left-hand side of 
the hall), but mere notes, even when seven industrious years at a 
conservatorium go to their production, are not music. ‘There 
are plenty of amateurs in London who, so far as notes are con- 
cerned play, for instance, the Schumann Kinderscenen impeccably 
and yet produce no more than a meaningless if agreeable noise. 
Must we assume from this that Schumann wrote no more than 
meaningless if agreeable noises ? Less numerous and in greater 
vogue than the merely efficient pianist is he who is reputed to 
put his soul or some other peculiarity he possesses into every 
note he plays. We call him the “ highly individual pianist.” 
He may affect the emotional or the intellectual conception of 
music, but in either case little of the composer and much of his 
own personality reaches the listener. What is more, the listener 
seems to like it. People will flock to hear the languishing soul 
of the celebrated Mr. X. floating above an Alberti bass, or the 
Romanticism of the famous Mr. Y. in a prospect of triplets, or 
the righteous wrath of the renowned Mr. Z, rising on a sequence 
of minor ninths, while the composer, poor fellow, writhes in 
the Elysian Fields at the perfidious use made of his Alberti 
bass, his triplets, or his minor ninths. Though it is odious to 
mention names, I will do so. An illustrious example of the 
highly efficient pianist is Mr. Arthur Rubinstein. When he 
plays Bach we are conscious of a brilliant parade of notes, 
and our predominating thought is: ‘‘ Wonderful! How does 
he do it?” An illustrious example of the highly individual 
pianist is Mr. Busoni. When he plays Bach the accumulated 
culture of the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries envelops 
the platform. True, we perceive through a mist of Einsteins, 
Bergsons and Rodins a distorted image of the real Bach, with 
an ironical smile on his lips, leaping demoniacally from string to 
string of the Chappell Grand, but obscuring everything is the 
shadow of Mr. Busoni’s prodigious intellect. When Mr. Rummel 
plays Bach neither his technique nor his personality obtrude, 
he so completely identifies himself with the spirit of the seven- 
teenth century, and the spirit of the composer, that we are 
conscious of nothing but a dazzling clarity ; it is no exaggeration 
to say that we are en rapport with the musical idea in Bach's 
mind before it took its final lifeless form in printer's ink. 
Composition is too often interment, for rare is the executant 
who is both a pianist and a Prometheus. It would be rash 
to say that Mr. Rummel is a greater technician than Mr. 
Rubinstein. It would be unwise to say that he is a greater 
pianist than Mr. Busoni. Yet in effect we have to choose 
between Mr. Rubinstein’s dexterity, Mr. Busoni’s interesting 
personality, and Bach himself ! 

How any man can achieve this universality, this divorce from 
time and place, none can say, but it is apparent to the least 
among us. Among pianists Mr. Rummel certainly has it. 
“Elimination,” that ‘“ boss word” among musicians of to-day, 
is perhaps half the secret. Mr. Rummel certainly eliminates 
his audiences and the possibility of outside distraction by means 
of a darkened hall. The ideal interpreter must climinate the 
red-haired lady in the stalls, he must eliminate the taxi that 
brought him, he must eliminate the morning’s newspapers ; in 
short, he must completely eliminate his conscious self. ‘The ramifi- 
cations of the sub-conscious mind have not so far seen the light 
of day, but until the next cycle of thought explodes all our 
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present theories may we not still assume the existence of higher 
planes of artistic conception ? 

Another quality of Mr. Rummel’s playing is the versatility 
of his style. An interesting survey might be made of the 
development of style in pianoforte playing were it not, before 
the advent of the gramophone, the most impermanent thing in 
music. Generally speaking, style has followed far in the wake 
of other musical developments. The Romantic style, for instance, 
did not arise until the Romantic school was moribund, and, such 
is the irony of life, it is now in its heyday. Everywhere we hear 
even Mozart played in the Romantic manner, with hardly one 
protest from the critics. That is not one of Mr. Rummel’s 
limitations. He has not only an adaptable style, he has 
different and appropriate style for every cémposer. His per- 
formance of the Schubert Sonata in B flat a fortnight ago was a 
revelation. The music opened, as it were, like a flower; small 
details like the stabbing sforzatos in the final Allegro assumed 
what must be called, for want of the mot juste, a special 
si¢nificance. Of course, Schubert wrote those sforzatos because 
he intended them to have a special significance, but they have 
ain dead on the printed page for how many years? Almost 
everything Mr. Rummel plays he endows with this special 
significance. He has been labelled a Chopin player, but he is 
equally a Liszt player, a Brahms player, a Schumann player, 
and a Bach player. This is as good as saying what Debussy 
has already said: ‘* Walter Rummel has a prodigious compre- 
hension of music.” C. H. 


THE THEATRE. 
ssaiaaisealippaaiasichd 

“THE SPANISH LOVERS,’ AT THE KINGSWAY 

THEATRE.—-‘‘CHUCKLES OF 1922,” AT THE 

NEW OXFORD. 
In speaking of The Spanish Lovers last week I used the words 
“ notice later,’ but having seen the play will the reader forgive 
if T do not after all fulfil my promise ? It is a harmless sort of 
melodrama in the Spanish manner, and some of the audience 
seemed to enjoy it very much. But it was notfor me. Whence 
we turn to Messrs. Cochran and Aaronsohn’s imported revue, 
Chuckles of 1922, all hot from Broadway. This revue I liked 
for two things: first, the great speed at which it is played, and, 
“funny man,’ Mr. Bobby Clark. 
Mr. Charlie Chaplin is funny because he always fails; he is 
humanity's Forlorn Hope. You know that his braces will 
burst, that the ladder up which he is climbing will break, that 
for the harmless small boy whom he is to meet in the ring will 
be substituted a champion prize-fighter, that the mule will 
kick, that the automobile will break down. Our pleasure is 
in the gallantry with which he faces a series of misfortunes. 
He is indomitable—Mrs. Partington against the Atlantic. 
Mr. Bobby Clark gives us this theme reversed. For the most 
pert he acts the part of a small and unassuming person, of whom 
the world has no very high opinion, but who nevertheless 
makes good on every occasion. Throughout all his vicissitudes 
he is never parted from his cigar, from his spectacles or from a 
certain prim simplicity which is extremely engaging. He and 
bis partner, Mr. Paul McCullough, are worth seeing. I found 
them particularly so, as to me this genre of humour was more or 
less new. There was one gencral “turn” in the revue which I 
thought amusing, and that was “the Ignats ‘Pluto’ Troupe 
of the World’s Worst Acrobats.” Here Mr. Clark was 
the coy lady acrobat. The performance was a parody of a 
Japanese acrobatical turn, in which, as the reader no doubt 
remembers, the performers produce a most exciting effect 
by calling warnings to each other 


complete failure resulting every time the mildest acrobatics 
were attempted. 

It would be interesting to know how Chuckles of 1922 stands 
in America, whether ve may regard it as typical of a Broadway 
“girl and music show.” If it is, then I think that the com- 
mercial theatre in England is ahead of that in America in several 
respects, and that the English revue stage has but two lessons 
to learn from Americans. These are their admirable rapidity— 
indifferent jokes, like thin ice, will bear very well if you don’t 
linger—and the delightful humour of Mr. Bobby Clark’s 
school. 

TARN, 








SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
HaYMARKET.—The Dover Road .. ae ee 
(Mr. A. A. mgr ty comedy played in the shadow of 


8.30—2.30 


too vast a butler. 
PLayHouse.—The Second Mrs. Tanqueray oe 8.15—2.90 
[Miss Gladys Cooper in Sir Arthur Pinero’s “strong” play 


of its epoch, but interesting.] 
Princes.—Sacha Guitry Season. From Monday 
Le Grand Duc .. ae .. 8.30—2.30 
[Reported to be the most amusing of this season’s repertoire, 
Not to be missed by amateurs of acting.} 
Krnqa’s THEATRE, HammersmitH.—A Festival of 
Song and Dance under the direction of 
Mr. Cecil Sharp. One week from Monday, 
July 3rd, at 8 o’clock; mats. Thurs. and 
Sat., at 2.30. 


° : 
[Folk songs and dances, and on Wed. and Sat. evenings 
anecdotes by Mr. Cecil Sharp. Seats of the King’s 
Theatre box-office.) 





MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


July 2nd.—ALBertT Hartt. Band of the Garde Repub- 
licaine ee ae ie oe oe ee 3.0 
[Glazounov, Saint-Saéns, Mozart. When will our military bands 
have such programmes ?] 
July 2nd.—WeEsTMINSTER ABBey. Service in Com- 
memoration of Dr. John Blow .. 
[The British Symphony Orchestra with the Abbey Choir will perform 
some familiar and many unfamiliar works by the illustrious 
seventeenth-century composer. Tickets m iy be obtained from 
the secretary, W.A.8.C., The Song School, Westminster Abbe) 
A stamped addressed ¢ hve lope should be "enclosed ) 
July 3rd.—Axrotian Hatt. Miss Frances Coopman. 
Pianoforte Recital .. e o° oe oe 8.20 
[Ravel and Brahms—clear water and milk.] 
July 5th—AxroLtan Hatt. The Euterpe String Players 8.15 
[Mr. Kennedy Scott’s new orchestra will, we hope, be ome the istru- 
mental counterpart of the Oriana Mz udrigal Society.) 
July 5th.—Wiemore Hatt. Mr. Harold Samuel. Bach 
Recital ja oe ée os ae os 8.30 


oe os 





{It is doubtful whether Mr. Samuel would have left the Wigmore 
Hall alive last Saturday if he had not promised to play tl 
Goldberg Variations again before he sails for S. Africa.] 


PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


[The old familiar faces will never fail us.] 
Fine Art Soctety, 148 New Bonp STREET. 
[Mr. Tom Mostyn in a new and better style, and mediocre landscay 


Mr. Harold Speed.] 
LFicesTteR GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 





[Old and new drawings—a fas stud P ron Rodolj 
D' Erlanger that can be ] 
SurFoLK STREET GALLERIES, PALL Marri East. 
[The New Society of Artists holds its second exhfbition for no appar 
reason. ] 
INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A GRAFTON STREET. 


[Jean Marchand—see Corresponden olumt 


July 7th.—Hayrmarket THeatre.—The Keats-Shelley 





Memorial Celebration ia =F . of 
[Appreciations and readings of Shelley by Mr. J. C. Squ Mr 
John Drinkwater, Mr. Henry Ainley and Sir Johnston Forb:s- 
Robertson. Tickets free, to be obtained from Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, Haymarket Theatre, Enck stamped envelope.) 








TREVELYAN’S HISTORY.* 
NOTICE. ] 


MR. GEOR‘ “ 





| Mr. GeorGe TREVELYAN he written a very wise, a very fair, and 
before cach feat. This | 

P P . | 
performance consisted entirely of this preparatory calling; | 


a very interesting book on British History in the Nineteenth 
Century. That he has done so is, of course, no surprise. The 
reading public expected, and could expect, nothing less from the 
author of the Garibaldi trilogy, England under the Stuarts, 
and the lives of Lord Grey and John Bright. But the absence of 
surprise does not lower the satisfaction of the reader. Authors 
are too often like flowers or trees which show brilliant promise 
and then stop flowering or growing. Mr. George Trevelyan’s 
latest book proves that there is in his case no fear of such dis- 
appointment. He has passed “ the dang of authorship 
triumphantly, and the English-speaking world may look 
in confidence to the work of an historian which will equal the noble 


= "British Hist ory in the Nineteenth Century (175 1). By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. London: Longmans and Co, [12s. od. net.] 


erous age 


forward 
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activities of his father and not suffer even when compared with 
the record of his great-uncle. 

What I like best about Mr. Trevelyan’s book is that it is fair 
without being vapid, moderate without loss of a vivifying 
vehemence, temperate without tepidness. Mr. George Trevelyan 
may take views with which I and others of like opinion may 
disagree, but he never fails to understand the case of his oppo- 
nents, or to give their views a proper weight. He writes, in fact, 
like a judge and not like an advocate. He wants to interpret the 
case so as to give the jury of public opinion true premises for 
forming their conclusions. He never makes an appeal to pre- 
judice. My only quarrel with his book is that it is too com- 
pressed, or rather, that he has not allowed himself quite a large 
enough canvas, and therefore has been compelled in some 
cases to leave out matters of importance and in other cases to 
give us half-length pictures of men and things when one would 
have liked to have had full-length studies. 

For example, though he deals very justly and not without 
zest with that amazing creature, Henry Brougham, I deplore 
that he did not give u8 a much more detailed account of that 
steam-engine of a man whom Bagehot, it will be remembered, so 
happily described as ‘‘ the Great Agitator.” Brougham is well 
worth careful analysis. It is true that he talked too much and 
did too little, and that he was almost as selfish and demoralized as 
Mirabeau, with whom his character has many analogies. All the 
same, his political agitations and his Parliamentary advocacies 
would have made an admirable subject for so good a judge and so 
competent a portrayer of character as Mr. Trevelyan. 

Again, considering Mr. Trevelyan’s excellent power of sketch- 
ing a battle and describing its moral as well as its political 


consequences, I cannot help feeling defrauded by not 
being told more of the battle of Maida, especially 
as Mr. Trevelyan must be familiar with the terrain in 


where it was fought. Maida, fought in 
event in spite of the smallness of the 
of the strange inability of the British 
Government of the day to run so likely a profit. The 
Cabinet, indeed, till Castlereagh took firm hold of the 
war, scemed to act on principles exactly opposite to those 
of business men. They seldom, if ever, “cut a loss,” and 
they constantly neglected to “run a profit.” In this case, 
the Government's failure to follow up their Italian victory did not 
30 much matter, for the chief value of Maida was in the example 
which it afforded—an example not merely from the tactical 
point of view, which is admirably dealt with in a few lines by Mr. 
Trevelyan, but from the way in which it broke down the Napo- 
leonic military legend. Maida was, in fact, our Sphacteria. It 
taught the world that the French infantry soldiers were not 
irresistible, and that if they were faced by good fighting men, 
even if poorly led, they could be overcome. The recruits we 
yot in 1806 were not very much to look at, but they were honest 
Englishmen, and that was enough. 

The victory at Sphacteria, it will he remembered, shook ancient 
Greece, because up to that time the Spartan heavy-armed soldicr 
had been regarded as invincible. When, then, a body of Spartans 
were beaten and made to surrender by Athenian soldiers, who 
were regarded as their natural inferiors, the magic was over. 
To use the words of Thucydides, “ Nothing which happened 
during the war caused greater amazement in Heilas.”” The same 
thing may be said of the effect of Maida on England and the Con- 
tinent. We had shown the world that it was nonsense to talk 
about it being as hopeless to challenge the command of the land 
by France as to challenge the command of the sea by England. The 
sudden sense of relief and of joy which touched the English people 
is quaintly, but none the less efficiently, recorded in the name 
of a London suburb—Maida Vale. Though the publicity of the 
Calabrian victory was later obliterated by much greater events, 
it is also to be secn in two popular mezzotint engravings of the 
battle. These were evidently sold by the thousand in the year of 
their production. Even now in old inus and old country houses 
in remote parts of England one may find the twin engravinys, 
[ well remember as a boy making my first acquaintance with the 
battle of Maida by seeing in an old Somersetshire inn the pictures 
hung in the place of honour in the coffee room. 

But I must not fill my notice of Mr. George Trevelyan’s 
fascinating book with regrets as to what is not there when there is 
to much there that is not only full of interest and pleasure, 
vut of real usefulness for the days in which we live. I will only 
ay on this subject that if some day he will give us a specific 
history of the progress of British arms in Italy from 1792 to 1816 


the South of Italy 
1806, was a great 
forces engaged and 





he would produce not only a fascinating book but one of real 
historical value. If he does so, while remembering Genoa, 
Capri and Sicily, let him by no means forget the occupation of 
the City of Rome by British Bluejackets and British Marines in 
the year 1799. For some astonishing reason this, the most 
picturesque of events, is never alluded to in the ordinary histories. 
So far as [ know, James’s Naval History and a short paragraph 
or two in the Annual Register are almost its only recorders. 
James’s reference is magnificently compressed. He seems to 
regard the occupation of the City of Rome as if it were a mere 
nothing. Alluding to the treaty for the surrender of Civita 
Vecchia, made with the French, James proceeds :—‘ The same 
treaty by which these places were surrendered gave up Rome, 
which was taken possession of by General Bouchard, aided by a 
detachment of seamen under Captain Louis, of the ‘ Minotaur.’ 
The last-named officer rowed up the Tiber in his barge, and 
hoisted the English colours on the Capitol.” James adds paren- 
thetically a few lines down that this and other happy results in 
the Mediterranean were secured “in a very great degree” by 
“the persevering exertions of the officers and seamen of the 
British Navy”—a phrase which strangely recalls Mr. Jorrocks’s 
famous advertisement for “a strong, persevering man.” I 
may add here that by a series of what the lawyers call “ testa- 
mentary devises ’’ I am the happy possessor of a statue entitled 
“The Venus of the Shell,” which was presented by the Papal 
Authorities to the aforesaid Captain Louis, afterwards Admiral 
Sir Thomas Louis, for the care he took of Rome during the time 
that the English colours were hoisted on the Capitol. It not 
unnaturally fell to the British rather than the Neapolitan forces to 
maintain order and police the city and safeguard its treasury 
and its monuments. 

Very interesting and exceedingly fair is Mr. Trevelyan’s 
careful account of the Industrial Revolution. He makes 
no attempt to lay the sole blame upon the selfishness cither of the 
English upper class or of the employers. The Napoleonic War, 
the invention of the steam-engine and of numerous mechanical 
devices inthe weaving and other industries, combined with an un- 
fortunate application at one end of the scale of the principles of 
laissez-faire and free exchange in their extremest forms, and at the 
other end of a very ill-judged and half-understood system of 
Socialism, had results of the most appalling kind. If the British 
people-had not been the most patriotic as well as the most level- 
headed people in the world they could not have endured their 
sufferings. It is true that these sufferings would only have been 
intensified by Revolution, but that merely adds an instinctive 
wisdom to the forbearance of the English poor during the time 
when they were oppressed by every conceivable type of political 
and social maladroitness. Consider the situation for a moment. 
Our politicians, with the best intentions in the world, literally 
picked out many of the worst things in every system of organizing 
society known to man. By the alterations in the Poor Law at the 
beginning of the war, especially by the Speenhamland Act— 
the statute under which subsidies from public funds were allowed 
to be given to supplement wages and bring them up to subsis- 
tence level—the rural poor of England, the greater part of the 
population, were exposed to the most demoralizing form of 
Socialism which can be conceived. 

At the same time, the Industrial Revolution was sweeping 
over the country, working unchecked by any humane considera- 
tions because of the supposed teachings of Political Economy. 
To make things worse, to this whole dreadful mixture was added a 
strong dose of the worst form of Protection in the shape of the 
Corn Laws and the laws which were intended to give preference to 
the produce of our colonies but which in fact only tended to injure 
the Colonial trade. No wonder that there was an appalling 
effervescence when such drugs were poured together! Happily, 
we got through without a catastrophe. That we did so was due, 
as Mr. Trevelyan shows us with great clearness, to the wonderful 
political instinct which the English race has always shown. 
Heaven be praised, an Englishman is seldom a pedant or a bigot, 
even in good things. Therefore, when the social horrors of the 
unguarded Industrial Revolution became clear, Parliament was ag 
ready to vote humanizing laws, though they were in conflict with 
strict principles of Economics, as they had been to apply those 
principles to the enormities of the old Poor Law, which piece 
of pure Socialism it must never be forgotten was doing as much 
harm to the interests of the people as the Industrial Revolution. 

J. St. Loz StracHey. 





(To be continued.) 
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SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL’S NEW BOOK.* 
Sr Rosert BapeN-PowEL’s new book is for the young man 
who is too old to be a scout, who is a: the stage of being what 
used to be called a hobbledehoy. The book is directed to the 
abolition of this status. It may seem a little platitudinous to 
say that Sir Robert Baden-Powell is a remarkable man, but 
there it is, he is a remarkable man. He is a man of action 
who can think. Perhaps the more fastidious of us have occasion- 
ally been “ put off’? by an atmosphere of what seems forced 
breeziness, a habit of taking the value of certain qualities 
and virtues for granted, a certain inability to “put away 
childish things,’ which are apparent in his writings. 
But while we are thus uneasy Sir Robert suddenly surprises us 
by some pronouncement which shows that he appreciated a 
subtler point of view and that the rather unthinking and even 
schoolboy ideas which he appeared to uphold were not the 
only sort of virtues that he was able to perceive. The present 
writer has in mind, for instance, a letter which he wrote to this 
paper apropos of reform in the Borstal Prisons; it was a letter 
which showed his tenderness and sympathy and his deep com- 
prehension of those who were far removed from following, or 
even seeking, after the path of robust physical self-expression 
which he appears to mark out for us. 

Let us take the little summary with which this book is con- 
cluded, The two columns are headed, characteristically, ‘“ The 
Rocks ”’ and “ Antidotes.” 

THE ROCKS 

(Through herd temptation). 

Horses, betting and looking 
on at false sport. 

Wine, and other forms of 
self-indulgence. 

Women, dangers of a wrong 
attitude and blessings of the 
right one. 

Extremists in politics, irre- 
ligion, ete. 


ANTIDOTES 
(Through individual effort). 
Active Hobbies and earning 
money. 
Self-Control and character. 


Chivalry and health of mind 
and body. 


Service for your fellow-men 

and God. 
The fastidious person will read this summary with indifference 
and say, “ To what end?” and will object to a teacher who is 
willing to beg so many questions and to make such large 
assumptions. He might point out, for example, that St. Francis 
of Assisi was a religious extremist, or he might enlarge upon 
the possibility of another ideal than that of Service, he might 
show how service may be a mere process of “ taking in each 
other’s washing.”” But though our imaginary fastidious reader 
unquestionably has a perfectly good logical case on his side, 
his objections in this sort to General Baden-Powell’s book 
would be, we think, completely beside the point. 

Sir Robert has a curious faculty ; he is able to do what very few 
of us can do, write for a certain audience without cocking his 
eye over the hedge at someone else. Who does not know the 
writer of children’s books who is for ever dishing-up little jokes 
which are intended for the grown-up reader and are so much 
Who, having tried to write a book, 
has not found himself floundering, probably quite un- 
necessarily, in immensities and profundities 2? Now, it is one 
of the maxims of modern education never to answer a question 
from a disciple before it is asked, and that is what our fastidious 
person would be doing. Sir Robert knows his audience exactly, 
and he knows that the young men to whom this book is addressed 
have not begun to ask the further—the more intellectual— 
questions. The solutions which Sir Robert puts before his 
young men are the highest ideals which they are at the moment 
capable of assimilating. The fastidious person, in telling this 
particular audience more, or even in telling them that Sir 
Robert’s ideals must not be accepted blindly, but, like every- 
thing else in this world, must be weighed and changed and 
adapted, will simply be trying to teach them to run before they 
can walk. Sir Robert illustrates all his points by little stories ; 
we find the habit infectious. The most famous of the Russian 
dancers remarked to the present writer the other day, “In 
England you spoil all your ballet dancers, you try to teach them 
too young. In Russia we don’t let a child begin until it is eight. 
You let yours start at five—you weaken the hip joints.” Art 
is largely an affair of selection and limitation. How true this is 
of the art of Pedagogy! It is really only the perfection in 
which Sir Robert possesses this art that makes the over-fastidious 
person experience a frisson when confronted with his works, 

General Baden-Powell knows what he is about. The present 
~® Rovering to Success, ‘ By Sir R. Baden-Powell, Bt, London : Herbert 
Jenkins, [2s. 6d. net.) 


nonsense for the children ? 





book is a masterpiece in its arrangement. Never again let it 
be said that the Devil has all the good tunes. How completely 
the author has realized that in the case of the young, to quote 
his own words, “ to get rid of the bad you must put something 
good in its place.” It is an amusing piece of work, full of enter- 
taining little drawings, anecdotes, conundrums, and so on. 
Anyone who has to do with young men, whether as a club 
organizer or as a parent, ought not to be without this very 
charming and very cunning book. 

Sir Robert says that “ this book is addressed to the chap who 
has never thought for himself or planned out his future,” and 
it is an admirably adapted instrument for the purpose he 
has in mind. 

Messrs. H. Jenkins are to be congratulated in producing 
so neat, well illustrated and well printed a volume at the price 
of 2s. 6d. We can well believe that, in the author's 
words, “they have nobly forgone any idea of making it a 
paying book, but have put all their energies into bringing it out 
at a price within the means of the average working lad.” 





THE WRATH OF ACHILLEUS.* 
Tuis translation of the oldest part of the Lliad is chiefly inter- 
esting because it is written according to an interesting theory. 
Part at least of the theory has been familiar since Mr. Bridges 
began writing on metrical questions, and it is this, or something 
of this kind. English metres are based on accent, Latin and 
Greek metres on quantity. In reading (say) Virgil the English- 
man habitually substitutes accent for quantity—his own accent 
for the Latin quantity—stressing the long syllables and hurrying 
over the short. But in doing this he disregards not only the 
original Latin accents (at which he can only guess) but also 
the accents which he himself normally gives to the Latin words 
when he finds them in prose. No one, for instance, pronounces 
“virum” as “virum,” or “cano” as in reading 
prose, yet the beginner will cheerfully read the first four words 
of the Aeneid as “* Arma virumque cano.”” Now, in doing so, he 
loses the interplay of the “ natural rhythm” of the words and 
their “ seansion rhythm.” Naturally that line would be read :-— 
| if / 
“Arma virumque cano Troiae qui primus ab oris.” 


“ cano” 


For scansion purposes it would be read :— 


(eel © BP SE dsm DY 
“Arma virumque cano Troiae qui primus ab oris,” 
the long syllables being pronounced loudly and the short softly, 
to mark the difference between them. But to be enjoyed the 
line need not be scanned. For if you know the hexameter metre 
you scan it unconsciously ; you read it naturally but you hear the 
scansion rhythm running like an undercurrent of sound below 
the natural rhythm all the time. This interplay of the two 
rhythms is one of the great pleasures which we get from reading 
Latin hexameters, and the Roman enjoyed a similar pleasure, 
though his natural rhythm was presumably rather different 
from ours. In English “ blank verse”’ also there is an under- 
current and an interplay, for the scansion rhythm of five alternate 
stresses is half-consciously present to the mind, even when the 
words of the line do not naturally bear those stresses. In 
reading Milton we say, or ought to say :— 
/ / / 

“Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit.” 

But at the back of our minds we feel a strong temptation to 
say :— 

“ Of 
and that temptation, so long as it is resisted, is no small part 
of the pleasure which we get from reading the line. English 
hexameters, however, are seldom written on that principle. 
In order that the metre may be easily recognizable (and it is 
not a metre to which the English ear takes as naturally as it 
takes to iambics) writers have usually so chosen and ordered 
their syllables that the natural rhythm of the words coincides 
exactly with the scansion rhythm of the verse. 

“Then to him answered again great Hector ‘helm’d with the 
lightning.” 
But such lines soon become terribly monotonous, for the ear 
hears but one rhythm and grows speedily tired of it. In order 
to remedy this defect Mr. Ernle has given a different basis to 
his scansion rhythm. It is no longer accentual in the English 
fashion; it is quantitative in the classical fashion. When you 
read his lines you hear the interplay not, as in blank verse, of 


/ 


/ v lw v / v / 
man’s first disobedience and the fruit,” 


Translated from the Tliag into quantitative hexa- 


* The Wrath of Achilleus. 
London; Miliord. [10s. net.] 
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natural accent and scansion accent, but of natural accent and 
scansion quantity. You read a couple of lines thus :— 


/ f / / i 
* Augur of ills! never in your lifetime have you rejoiced me 


/ / / / / 
By any word you utter’d ; you delight in gloomy predictions.” 
And all the time you are expected to be scanning them sub- 
consciously (by quantity not accent) thus :— 


— v oo _— 


- Augur of ills ! never in your lifetime have you rejoiced me 
By any word you utter’d ; you delight in gloomy predictions.” 
Here, however, as usually elsewhere, Mr. Ernle has arranged that 
towards the end of the line the natural accents coincide with 
the scansion quantities, so that after the first half of the line is 
over even a reader who knows nothing of quantity can recognize 
that he is indeed reading hexameters. This concession was 
apparently made by the Latin poets too; they allowed their 
quantities and accents to coincide iti the last few feet of the line. 
In English some such device is certainly quite necessary, if 
quantitative hexameters are to be a success at all. The question 
is whether it is not required all through the line—whether quan- 
tity unsupported by accent makes any appeal whatever to the 
English ear, whether, in fact, quantity exists at all in English 
outside the minds of scholars. If some of Mr. Ernle’s lines are 
read quite naturally with the ordinary accents of prose, it is 
hardly possible to recognize them as hexameters at all. Here 
is one :— 
* And put aboard the vessel, filling it with clothing of all kinds.” 
Quantitatively, that line scans :— 


— v o—- vv o — 6v=- — 
* And put aboard the vessel, filling it with clothing of all kinds” ; 
but read with the natural accents it goes thus :— 


/ / / / / / 

** And put aboard the vessel, filling it with clothing of all kinds." 
The question is whether such a line has any value as English 
verse, whether it can give to English ears the specific pleasure 
which verse aims at giving. Mr. Ernle wishes that question 
to be answered empirically ; he claims to be judged by results, 
and hopes that many of his readers who disagree with his theory 
may none the less enjoy his verses. As the appeal is thus made 
(over the reviewer's head, as it were) direct to the reader, the 
reviewer can do no more than summarize the theory and quote 
some of the verses. Here, then, is a passage taken absolutely 
at random from the last quarter of the book, and before quoting 
it the present reviewer will merely record his personal view that 
there is no future for quantitative verse in English. At the 
same time, he would like to congratulate Mr. Ernle on his 
interesting experiment, and to thank him for the very lucid 
discussion of the whole problem with which he prefaces 
his translation :— 
“Up then rose Achilleus and cried out unto Atrides 

Most valiant and mighty Atrides, lord Agamemnon ! 

Pray you reserve business like this for a future occasion, 

_ a@ pause in fighting affords our people a respite 

And the flood of passion in my heart 1s somewhat abated. 

All bloody lie their corpses who died by Hector of Ilium 

When the divine Cronides disgraced and broke you before him, 

And you command the army to eat! Were I the commander, 

These warriors of Achaia should all march hungering, empty, 

This very hour, to battle till sunset—grimly avenging 

Their bitter shame by slaughter, before they made them a 

banquet.” 





A BELGIAN CRITIC ON SWINBURNE.* 
WE have recently had the second volume of a complete edition 
of Sir Philip Sidney, admirably edited by a Frenchman, Pro- 
fessor Feuillerat, and now we have the most comprehensive 
study of Swinburne which has yet appeared, from the pen. of 
Professor Paul de Reul, of the University of Brussels. M. de 
Reul has a great enthusiasm for his subject, but he never perm{'s 
it to run away with his reason. He analyses Swinburne’s 
methods and qualities with remarkable acuteness and applies 
a close and searching criticism to his failings. Swinburne is a 
great artist, a great technician; in the matter of rhythm, 
rhyme, form, and use of language he is more consistently near 
perfection than any other English lyrical poet, and his failings 
are the result of his qualities. This is a remarkable fact and 
one which in itself defines the nature and the limits of those 
qualities. In many poets—in Byron, Meredith and Sturge 
Moore, for instance—their failures may generally be said to 


Par Paul de Reul. Les Editions 





* L’Oeuvre de Swinburne. bruxelies : 


Robert Sand, London; Oxford University Press. (15s. net.| 





reveal an absence or an insufficiency of those qualities for which 
we especially prize them. When they fail it is because they 
have not reached boiling-point ; but when Swinburne fails it 
is because he has boiled over: his qualities have broken loose 
and run wild. 

In his analysis of Swinburne’s methods and qualities M. de 
Reul is penetrating. ‘‘ Most frequently,’ he says, 


“Swinburne’s vision, swift, kaleidoscopic, entirely unsculptural, 
manifests itself in an interweaving of sensations which reflect 
and reverberate one another . . .” 


And, further on, he continues thus :— 


“The creative imagination no longer limits itself to repro- 
ducing the real, but forms new representations by metaphor or 
comparison ; our poet does not so much evoke objects by their 
external resemblances as create a sensation, the colour of an 
idea. . . . Symbolism, considering image and sensation as 
&@ means, as a language of tokens, unites the ideal to the artistic 
temperament and makes possible correspondences more and 
more varied, more and more subtle between facts and our souls. 
From the first page of Poems and Ballads we detect this art of 
transposition, this mingling of mental and physical, of abstract 
and concrete, which runs back to the sensorial root of emotion 
and makes it flower again in the soul of the reader. We find 
there, in the true Pre-Raphaelite manner, ‘A lady vlothed like 
summer with sweet hours,’ whose 


‘beauty fervent as a fiery moon 
Made my blood burn and swoon 
Like a flame rained upon . . 


+ « « The link between the terms compared is less close than 
in the ordinary image. The function of the symbol is not 
material exactitude. It may touch the object at one point 
only, recall it only by analogies which are remote, psychological, 
indirect.” 


All of this is excellent analysis; it reveals more of the nature 
of Swinburne’s poetry, more of its virtues and failings, than 
pages of discussion. 

M. de Reul defines Swinburne’s attitude with great clearness 
by the method of comparison with other poets with whom he 
has resemblances. He discusses at some length his resemblance 
to Hugo. Both, he says, 

“were sometimes betrayed by their absolute mastery of lan- 
guage. . . he words which they believed themselves 
to dominate dominated them, and, grouped in accordance with 
external affinities, no longer confined themselves to reacting 
to the idea, but outstripped or replaced it.” 

But, M. de Reul rightly remarks, Swinburne’s virtuosity is never 
egoistic, his aim is never self-advertisement. When he cele- 
brates the memory of Gautier in English, French, and Greek, or 
indites interminable and sometimes puerile poems in honour 
of some anniversary of Hugo’s or Landor’s, his work is at least 
illuminated by “‘ the lamp of sacrifice.” “* Hugo’s admirations,” 
says M. de Reul, “ are less disinterczted.’’ Swinburne always 
retained that unlimited capacity for enthusiasm which Bell 
Scott remarked in him as a youth. He had a large bump of 
veneration; one is always finding him on his knees before 
Landor, Hugo, Mazzini, Browning. It is difficult, M. de Reul 
shrewdly remarks, 

“to imagine Hugo in this attitude. . . . His praise of 
Shakespeare and the twelve geniuses whom he groups about him 
as peers, betrays the intention to add a supreme name to this 
heroic list. There is no ulterior motive in the book in which 
Swinburne offers to Hugo what Hugo offered to Shakespeare.”’ 

Elsewhere he compares Swinburne with Baudelaire and 

points the difference between Baudelaire’s prying, analysing 
erotism—* a learned and methodical curiosity, a conscious and 
proclaimed decadentism ’—and the erotism of the early Swin- 
burne, which is 
“* merely a crisis of the imagination, a fever of youth, the romantic 
impulse towards the excessive and the extraordinary, the need 
for extravagance which he shares with the Elizabethans.”’ 
He might have added that the fact that Swinburne when he 
tries to be most vicious always becomes slightly ridiculous— 
that he provokes laughter rather than disgust—is the most 
convincing sign of his essential healthiness. 

M. de Reul is excellent in his summing-up at the end of the 
section on the Dramas. He discusses the reasons for the dis- 
appearance of the poetic drama from “the people for whom 
drama was once the favourite preoccupation and the national 
passion,” and explains it by an examination of the nature of 
drama and that of modern society. Drama, he says, 

“adds a third dimension to narrative; it is to the novel as 
sculpture is to painting and as real life to the bas-relief. Repre- 
senting action by action, it is appropriate to that adventurous 
and tragic epoch, the age of Elizabeth, rather than to an age of 
introspection and analysis. The drama demands a public in 
unison, and at the end of the last century men had almost 
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ceased to thrill in common under great national or religious 
emotions. ‘Our highest moments,’ said a certain critic, ‘ are 
those of solitude.’ ” 

M. de Reul discusses at length Swinburne’s qualifications and 
disqualifications for the poetic drama and assesses very accurately 
the reasons for his comparative failure. His qualifications were 
considerable :— 

“He had a tragic sense of existence, tho haunting awareness 

of death, that degree of pessimism which is indispensable to 
drama; further, the understanding of characters, not direct, 
intuitive, but analytic in the manner of the psy chological 
novelists.” 
His faults may be summed up in the statement that he was 
essentially a lyric poet. His language lacks simplicity ; his 
characters tend too much to become himself, to soar away into 
lyrical song instead of walking the world of conflicting person- 
alities and the moulding and transforming events which con- 
stitutes drama. Though he has not achieved positive success, 
“he will perhaps,” M. de Reul considers, “‘ have contributed 
something to the drama of the future.” We doubt this; but 
in other respects we agree almost unreservedly with M. de Reul’s 
estimate of Swinburne as a dramatist, and he is equally good 
on the subject of Swinburne as critic and prose writer. 

We have noted in the course of the book one or two minor 
points in which we must disagree with M. de Reul. In discussing 
whether or not Swinburne was a pioneer in ethical and religious 
questions, he remarks that “ it is difficult not to consider him 
as such if we compare his ideas . with the religious 
ideas of H. G. Wells, for instance, in God the Invisible King.” 
The obvious reply to this is that when Mr. Wells turns his 
attention to religion he invariably becomes a child, and Swin- 
burne might be far ahead of him in this direction and yet be 
considerably behind the times, though, in point of fact, his 
views were advanced, even if not those of a pioneer. 

Our second quarrel with M. de Reul relates to his mention of 
Hardy. He speaks of The Dynasts as the strange, hybrid adven- 
ture into drama by a master of the novel. It would have been 
more accurate to speak of Mr. Hardy as a poet who made adven- 
tures into fiction, and The Dynasts, so far from being a “‘ strange, 
hybrid work,’ is a poetic drama in many respects superior 
to any produced in England since Elizabethan days. But 
in relation to the subject of the book these are minor details, 
and for the book as a whole we have nothing but praise. Swin- 
burne, though he broke so much new ground, reached his field 
of operations by the highway of the Victorian tradition. He is 
the culmination of a period which is past and not the pioneer 
of a new age, and he had already reached a point far enough 
away to admit of a view of him in something approaching his 
proper perspective. A detailed and authoritative estimate of 
his whole production was a much-needed work, and M. de Reul 
has carried it out in admirable style. His study can hardly 
fail to remain for many years to come the standard work on 
the subject. 





BRITISH FLAGS.* 

Ir is an extraordinary fact that though the name of the Union 
Jack—or the Union Flag, as it should properly be called—is a 
kind of shorthand expression of all that we stand for as a nation, 
no serious history of our British flags has been written until now. 
The best work in the past was written by a German, 
Vice-Admiral Siegel, and was published in 1912. It is 
obviously wrong to call the Union Flag the Union Jack, as a 
Jack is the Union Flag contained inside a white border and is a 
special flag flown on a ship’s bowsprit ; yet it is in accordance 
with our national temper, and to that extent, perhaps, a pleasing 
fact, that Englishmen are careless and inaccurate about express- 
ing deep feelings. Most British readers of Mr. Kipling must 
instinctively have understood that incident in Stalky and Co. 
when a blatant lecturer visited the school to speak on patriotism, 
and at the end of his lecture produced from his coat pocket a 
Union Flag, which he waved over his head. The boys, who were 
mostly sons of officers and who took the significance of the flag 
and the respect due to it as a matter of course and not as a thing 
to be talked about, turned hot and cold by turns at this 
portentous vulgarity. 

Many of us would like to see a much more formal respect paid 
to the flag and taught in popular education. But we hesitate a 
little when we contemplate the appalling prospect of formal 
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ceremonial acts coming under the control of the wrong kind of 
person and of the symbol being made an object of worship by a 
shrieking cult. The people who have felt most rightly about the 
flag may well have been the most silent. At all events, ignorance 
about the evolution of the Union Flag’‘is general in this country. 
Few could describe the successive stages by which the Cross of 
St. Andrew for Scotland and the Cross of St. Patrick for Ireland 
were successively imposed upon the St. George’s Cross of 
England. It may be, however, that “‘ Union Jack,” though a 
misnomer, has now obtained so firm a hold that it would be 
pedantic to object to it. The poets have done better for us in a 
way than the historians, for many of them have encouraged a 
sense of romance and reverence that was free from sentimentality. 

But here at last we have from Mr. Perrin, the Admiralty 
Librarian and Secretary of the Navy Records Society, a history 
of British flags, which is all that it ought to be in the abundance 
of its information and in the spirit in which it is written. Mr. 
Perrin points out that an unfortunate gap has been left by the 
destruction of the éarly seventeenth century records. He admits 
that there is still room for further work upon the history of the 
component crosses‘of the Union Flag, but,the story of the Union 
Flag itself is now, as he gives it, substantially complete. An 
interesting point is that he has been unable to find any solid 
ground for the common belief that the Cross of St. George—a red 
cross on a white ground—was introduced as the national emblem 
of England by Richard I. He thinks it did not begin to attain 
that position until the early years of Edward I. 

The very attractive ship of war of the time of Henry VIIL, 
which forms the frontispiece of this book, and which is flying 
eight flags, proves that personal flags were long regarded as much 
more important than national flags. The Cross of St. George is 
the only national flag among the eight. A flag was originally a 
kind of crest or coat of arms, though there was, of course, an 
early use of flags for signalling commands. By the sixteenth 
century the Cross of St. George had become the distinguishing 
characteristic of English ships, and was flown indifferently by 
ships of war and merchantmen. When at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century James I. commanded all British ships to fly 
the combination of St. George’s Cross and St. Andrew’s Cross, 
certain Scotsmen took great offence at the fact that the English 
Cross was placed above the Scottish Cross. Mr. Perrin quotes 
the protest, which is delightfully quaint. 

The changes among the flags used in British ships, for purposes 
of command and distinction, were multitudinous, but Mr. Perrin’s 
narrative is always clear. Until the ‘sixties of last century 
the Navy was still divided into three divisions under the Admirals 
of the Red, Blue, and White. The last and present stage is that 
the White Ensign has become the one Ensign of the Navy, while 
the Red Ensign has become the distinguishing flag of the 
Mercantile Marine. The Blue Ensign is worn by certain impor- 
tant merchant ships, which form the Naval Reserve. Apart from 
these uses certain yacht clubs, of course, enjoy the privilege of 
flying distinguishing ensigns. The Royal Yacht Squadron alone 
is allowed the use of the White Ensign—a use which has often 
got members of that Club into trouble abroad, as the foreigner 
knows nothing of the privilege and associates any vessel flying 
a White Ensign with the British Admiralty. Several Yacht 
Clubs of distinction are allowed to fly a Blue Ensign. 

In this admirable history, which will remain the s*andard 
work on the subject for a long time, Mr. Perrin allows himself 
only once to suggest the pride in the Flag which must have been 
in his mind all the time, and which was, of course, his motive in 
writing this history. He says, and they are the last words in 
his book :— 

‘* Among the privileges and duties of which a British flag has 
for so many centuries been an outward emblem, not the least in 
value has been that of freedom. Towards the end of 1769 Lord 
St. Vincent, then plain Captain Jervis, was in the Port of Genoa 
in H.M.S. ‘Alarm.’ Two Turkish galle y slaves temporarily 
released from their chains were walking on the mole near their 
galley when they caught sight of one of the * Alarm’s’ boats. 
They jumped into her and wrapped . mselves in the British 
colours, claiming their freedom. The Genoese guard removed 
them by force, part of the boat’s pendent being torn away in the 
struggle. Jervis demanded of the Doge and Senate of Genoa 
that the officer of the guard should bring the slaves with the 
fragment of the colours and make a formal apology on the 
quarte r-deck of the ‘ Alarm.’ When this had been done, Jervis 

‘asked the slave who had wrappe xd the pendent round his body 
what were his sensations when the guard tore him from the 
pendent staff. His reply was that he felt no dread for he knew 
that the touch of the royal colours gave him freedom.’ And 
upon this note I must make an end” 
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THE LETTERS OF ERASMUS.* 

Mr. Atuen, after an interval of nine years, has produced the 
fourth volume of his great edition of Erasmus’s correspondence, 
which will rank among the leading achievements of English 
scholarship in our day. The letters written by or to Erasmus 
and, more often than not, published soon afterwards were one 
of the vital forces of the Renaissance. Educated Europe was 
then a single community, and intelligent people of all nations, 
habitually using Latin for literary purposes, could be influenced 
by the epistles of the famous Dutch humanist. Erasmus lived 
before the days of the newspaper, but he had a shrewd idea 
of the usefulness of the printing press, which could quickly 
produce copies of his letters addressed to political, religious or 
academic personages for circulation far and wide. It would be 
a mistake to regard his correspondence as typical of the private 
letter-writing of the time. It bears a much closer analogy to 
the leading articles and political manifestos of our own day. 
Erasmus’s famous letter of October 19th, 1519, sent from 
Louvain to Albert of Brandenburg, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Mainz, was, for example, a document of profound importance, 
embodying the views of the moderate party in the Church, who 
could not go as far as Luther in doctrinal reform but who 
lamented the intolerance and rigid conservatism of the religious 
orders and their hatred of the new learning. The moderate men 
failed to secure Church reform without schism ; the Reformation 
could not be effected without removing the ancient landmarks 
and setting up rival Churches. Yet the reasons for the failure 
of Erasmus and his friends are still deserving of study, and 
an accurate edition of Erasmus’s correspondence, such as Mr. 
Allen is preparing, is thus of primary value for the history of 
religious institutions. 

This new volume, containing 259 letters which cover the 
critical period from July, 1519, to December, 1521, is in some 
ways the most important part of the series. The dispute between 
Luther and the Papacy was becoming insoluble and both 
{parties looked to Erasmus for sympathy and invited his active 
assistance. The mere list of the persons to whom he addressed 
his letters is significant of the reputation that he enjoyed as 
the most learned man in Europe. Henry the Eighth, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Archbishop Warham, Sir Thomas More, Fisher, Foxe, 
Linacre, Tunstall, Lupset, were among his many English corre- 
spondents. Other letters are inscribed to statesmen, ecclesi- 
astics and scholars in Germany and Italy, Switzerland and 
Bohemia and elsewhere. Erasmus declined to take sides. He 
would prefer, as he told Reuchlin in November, 1520, to watch 
the drama rather than to play a part in it :— 

“Vides fatalem esse tragoediam quae nunc agitur; cuius 
qualis sit futura catastrophe incertum. Qualis qualis est futura, 
eg ut cedat in gloriam Christi et in rem Evangelicae veritatis. 

Sgo huius fabulae spectator esse malim quam histrio ; non quod 
recusem ob Christi negocium aliquod subire discrimen, sed quod 
perspiciam negocium esse supra meam exiguitatem.” 

Was the matter too much for his feeble powers 2? Was he afraid 
of the consequences that might befall heretics? Or was he 
not rather moved by a profound distaste for violent courses 
and for the democratic tendencies of some Lutherans? These 
are questions that have been and will be incessantly debated. 
Erasmus cannot be denied the possession of moral courage, for 
he had denounced many abuses in Church government long 
before Luther began to protest agginst the sale of indulgences, 
But Erasmus was strongly influenced by his contempt for the 
multitude. He reminded Marlian in March, 1521, of Plato's 
opinion—in the Republic—that 

““wiso guardians of the State might deceivo the populace with 
lies for its own good, since the promiscuous multitude cannot 
he restrained by true and philosophic reasons from slipping away 
into evil courses.” 

Moreover, Erasmus feared the effect of the Lutheran pamphlets 
on weak minds. He wrote to a Bohemian friend :— 


“That Luther’s books are circulating among your folk, as 
you write, does not cause me much regret, if only those people 
read them as I do. If there is anything good, I note it; if 
there is anything bad, I pass it by. Nor will I now say what I 
think of that man. Only this I will say, that the main part of 
this tragedy arose from the immoderate cupidity of certain 
theologians, especially the [Friars] Preachers and the Carmelites.”’ 


He lamented the abusive language employed by both parties. 
The orthodox did not reclaim Lutherans by calling Luther an 
ass, a heretic, Antichrist, and so on, but tended rather to make 
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men read his books. Erasmus’s warnings are by no means 
obsolete. There are still ecclesiastics with a passion for smelling 
out heretical preachers and for denouncing them in over-violent 
terms. Erasmus found few supporters for his policy of modera- 
tion. Both the Church and the Protestants regarded him 
askance. Yet if his advice could have been taken—perhaps a 
very remote possibility—Europe would have been spared much 
blood and tears. We must be content to draw attention to this 
fine edition of a wonderful correspondence. All, or nearly all, 
the letters have been well translated elsewhere, notably by 
Mr. Nichols, but it would be a good thing if the best of them, 
in Latin, were read in schools and colleges as are Cicero’s 
letters to Atticus. Erasmus wrote beautiful Latin, scholarly, 
dignified, but never stilted, and his readers are reminded that 
Latin was, for the men of the Renaissance, a living tonguo 
and a universal language with which Esperanto and other 
queer jargons cannot be compared for a moment. 





WHISTLER.* 

Ir Mr. and Mrs. Pennell had deliberately set out to damage the 
personal reputation of Whistler to the greatest possible extent 
they could not have succeeded more perfectly. The irony of 
the situation is that their contention is now, as it always has 
been, that Whistler was perfect, inasmuch as he was beyond 
and above ordinary rules of conduct and equally great as a man 
as an artist. The present volume is the result of a journal kept 
during the later years of the painter’s life. But it is a good deal 
more than this, and indeed is a supplementary biography to the 
one already written by Mr. Pennell. So here we have a very 
intimate survey of Whistler and the result is to make all admirers 
of his art wish that of his life nothing was known. Whistler was 
described by Swinburne as “clever, certainly very clever, but 
a little viper.” The viper consistently abused England and the 
English, but lived here. He was never tired of talking of 
military affairs during the Boer War and praising our enemies 
to the skies, and was always boasting about West Point, but 
as a young man he carefully kept in Europe during 
the American Civil War. His vanity was unappeasable 
and his manners detestable; if he was invited to a 
dinner-party he made it a rule to be very late, so as 
to call attention to himself. He habitually abused the 
Academy and resented not being elected a member of it, 
and Mr. Pennell says that his exclusion was the work of the 
American members of that body. He quarrelled with old 
friends on the smallest provocation, especially if they were not 
ready at all times to bow down and worship his every whim. 
He discarded the mistress whose beauty had inspired some of 
the finest of his early work and who had befriended his son, 
taking as her successor another woman who devoted herself 
to him in the days of his lowest financial ebb; only to cast 
her off when he married. It is strange that Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell maintain a constant tone of panegyric 
throughout the book on the personal side. On the purely 
artistic side there is no question of Whistler’s greatness, 
and when the dreary egotism and sordid vanity of the man are 
forgotten, the authentic masterpieces of the artist will remain. 
What an irony it seems that the most devoted friends should 
do all they can to keep alive that which is least worthy. 





THE FAILURE OF GERMAN SOCTALISM. 
Tue German Social Democrats cut a pitiful figure in August, 
1914, when they all, at the Imperial command, voted for the War, 
the idea of which they had been denouncing for years. They 
have failed as egregiously since the Armistice, when they made 
a revolution and announced that they were going to socialize 
everything. The reasons for the utter collapse of the German 
Socialist schemes are clearly explained in a new book on Sociali- 
zation in Theory and Practice, by Herr Heinrich Strébel, who 
was Finance Minister in the Prussian Revolutionary Government 
of November, 1918 (P. 8S. King, 10s. 6d. net). The translation, 
by Mr. H. J. Stenning, is carelessly done and in some places 
obscure, but the book is worth reading for the light that it 
throws on the quarrelsomeness and the unpractical character of 
Socialist politicians. What happened was, in brief, that the 
two Socialist parties split up into at least four opposing factions, 
ranging from what we should call Moderate Radicals down to 
Bolsheviks, and that they exhausted their energies in disputing 
eo. Te Whietler Journal, By E. and J. Pennell, London: J.B. Lippincott Co- 
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with one another and in tearing to pieces any schemes put 
forward for socializing industry. The saner men, brought face 
to face with the problem, saw that the transference of the larger 
industries from the private capitalists, who had founded and 
developed them, to bureaucrats or committees, would almost 
certainly mean the closing of the works and the loss of employ- 
ment to millions of people. The attempts to find a compromise 
between Socialist theory and industrial ruin excited no enthusi- 
asm and intensified the party disputes. An elaborate organi- 
zation was devised for the coal industry, in which miners’ 
delegates were to co-operate with the coalowners. The outcome 
of this was that owners and miners co-operated in raising the 
price of coal, and the miners’ wages, to such a height that all the 
industries dependent on coal had to raise their prices, doing 
grave injury to the consumer and checking the revival of the 
export trade. Employers and employed in the coal industry 
showed an equal disregard for the interests of their fellow- 
citizens. Herr Strébel expresses surprise at this, but what else 
could have been expected ? Asa result, the public was disgusted 
with the Socialist Government, and now, the author confesses, 
“‘the chances of socialization are extremely slight.””’ We might 
have suffered as the Germans have done had the ill-advised 
scheme of Mr. Justice Sankey’s Commission been adopted. The 
author enters into fine-spun arguments to show that Socialism 
need not be impracticable and that industries could be socialized 
without being sterilized by bureaucracy. But the fact remains 
that the German Socialists, who had a free hand for a long time, 
have failed utterly to produce any practical method of replacing 
the private capitalist and the expert manager working on 
ordinary business lines. Herr Strébel confesses that “ it is not 
the backward stage of capitalist development which prevents 
socialization, but the psychological immaturity of the masses of 
the people.” He has not stopped to consider the possibility that 
the masses may have a sounder political and economic instinct 
than he and his fellow-Utopians. 








FICTION. 
_—_—_—»———. 
AARON’S ROD.* 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s new novel, Aaron’s Rod, is an extra- 
ordinarily full book with a somewhat difficult beginning and a 
certain technical incoherence. It is, perhaps, as a phenomenon 
in Mr. Lawrence’s mental career that it is, first of all, 
interesting. Most of his readers know Mr. Lawrence as a poct 
and a novelist who writes almost exclusively on the subject 
of love, carrying his investigations to a point beyond that at 
which most other English writers stop. His disciples admire 
him not only as a fine expressive artist, but also as an investi- 
gator and psychologist. Most of his readers regarded Sons and 
Lovers as a work of genius, but in the later Women in Love 
most of them saw a book crazy and pathological. Though he 
has a true northern seriousness and mysticism, which never 
deserts him, it was the generally-held opinion that in Women in 
Love Mr. Lawrence had written under the influence of a tiresome 
sex obsession. In Aaron’s Rod we have the reaction. The 
hero, a half-educated, half-sophisticated miner—a “ self-made 
man ”—turns with a kind of loathing from love, first from the 
love of his wife, who tries to dominate him and make him an 
adjunct to her and her children, and finally from love itself, to 
a sort of mystical conception of the inviolability of the human 
soul. The book has more than a touch of genius in it. It is 
written in a tense, nervous style, and all of it, except the rather 
dull first quarter, is either beautiful, or amusing, or intensely 
emotional. Let us shrive the book of its faults and have done 
with it. There is the heavy opening before alluded to, and 
there is also the incoherence of construction. For instance, 
one group of people who are described minutely pass away out 
of the book altogether, but not before the same unmarried female 
character has had two surnames. Last of all, just as there 
was a febrile lack of proportion in Mr. Lawrence’s love poetry 
and love novels, so there is a lack of proportion in his reaction. 
We see him horrified at the dominance of women, at their 
power of arousing the emotions of men, at their hard, instinctive 
use of this power. He feels that this horror not only is his own 
discovery, but fills the world. He forgets that his contention 
is what many of the Eastern races and most intellectual feminists 
have “ known all along,” and for which they have propounded 
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their cures—one of segregating, the other of intellectualizing 
women. Again, has Mr. Lawrence never read Man and Su yperman 
and You Never Can Tell ? 

But all these are really minor objections, and though we must 
pronounce Aaron’s Rod a faulty book, it is unquestionably a 
great book. For instance, it can be imagined that a reader 
quite out of sympathy and understanding with Mr. Lawrence's 
psychological views might enjoy it immensely for its beautiful 
descriptions of Florence, its account of a miner’s household, 
of a performance of Aida, of a picnic in the train, of Angio- 
Italian society and so forth. Or, again, a reader insensitive to 
the emotional intensity might like it because Mr. Lawrence 
has the trick of inspiring commonplace, everyday events with 
significance. He makes the reader see what interesting guides 
to character such and such qualities are in a human being. He 
performs what many of us still believe to be the prime function 
of the novelist, that of letting a little window into the heads of 
the kind of people a reader may be expected to meet. What is 
remarkable about Mr. Lawrence’s windows, however, is that 
they ‘‘ give ” not only into the heads and hearts of his characters, 
but into their deep, instinctive, emotional processes. The very 
core of a personality is, in case of one or two of the characters, 
slowly laid bare to us. There is no doubt in the present writer's 
mind that there is just as much place for such books in the life 
of the reader who lives his life in a community as there is for a 
book on “ Fauna” and a book on arboriculture for a man who 
lives in a forest. Not alone will a man notice the rare or the 
seldom-flowering tree, or will he understand the moves in the 
squirrel’s game. In forest or community it is only through the 
extended field of observation which such books give that the 
reader is able to see something of the pattern of the life that is 
going on around him. Perhaps to those with a preconceived 
hearsay notion of Mr. Lawrence's work the following descriptive 
passages may be startling. We must explain that the rather 
dour hero has just arrived in Florence and has fallen in with 
two young English exquisites :— 

**He went straight out of the hotel door, across the road, 

and leaned on the river parapet. There ran the Arno: not 
such a flood after all, but a green stream with shoals of pebbles 
in its course. Across, and in the delicate shadow of the early 
sun, stood the opposite Lungarno, the old flat houses, pink, or 
white, or grey stone, with their green shutters, some closed, 
some opened. It had a flowery effect, the skyline irregular 
against the morning light. To the right the delicate Trinita 
bridge, to the left the old bridge with its little shops over the 
river. Beyond, towards the sun, glimpses of green, sky- 
bloomed country: Tuscany. There was a noise and clatter of 
traffic : boys pushing handbarrows over the cobble-stones, slow 
bullocks, stepping side by side, and shouldering one another 
affectionately, drawing a load of country produce, then horses 
in great brilliant scarlet cloths, like vivid palls, slowly pulling 
the long narrow carts of the district and men hu-huing !—and 
people calling: all the sharp, clattering morning noise of 
Florence. ‘Oh Angus! Do come and look! Oh so lovely!’ 
Glancing up, he saw the elegant figure of Francis, in fine coloured- 
silk pyjamas, perched on a small upper balcony, turning away 
from the river towards the bedroom again, his hand lifted to his 
lips, as if to catch there his cry of delight. The whole pose was 
classic and effective: and very amusing. How the Italians 
would love it!” 
But, so far, we have, of course, only contemplated the fringes 
of the book. Of its main argument, the question whose should be 
the dominating, initiating element in love, the man’s or the 
woman’s, of how far love ought to encroach upon personality, 
and when the stage is reached of morbidity or affection, and of 
the mystical conclusion to which the reader is induced to come, 
it is impossible to speak here. The three hundred odd pages of 
this remarkable book are none too long for their setting-out. 

We should, by the way, warn our readers that Aaron’s Rod is 
not an agreeable book for young adolescents of either sex. 


Orner Novets.—The Yellow Streak. By Valentine Williams, 
(Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.)—When a critic confesses to 
having neglected many other pressing duties in order to unravel 
the mystery of a detective story a considerable efficiency in its 
construction may be argued. The supposed suicide of a 
millionaire, Hartley Parrish, occurs in the very first pages of 
the book, and the reader will hurry breathlessly through the 
twenty-six chapters which lie between him and the unravelling 
of the mystery.——Self. By Beverley Nichols. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net.)—Had it been better done, Mr. Nichols’s 
reproduction in modern dress of the opening chapters of Vawity 
Fair might have been amusing. Unfortunately, Nancy, the 
adventuress heroine, has little in common with Becky Sharp 
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except her green eyes and red hair. Her exposure by her 
husband, though it recalls can hardly be said to remind us of 
the terrible scene in which Rawdon Crawley finds Becky and 
Lord Steyne together. The moral of the story is the same in 
both instances. Spinster of This Parish. By W. E. Maxwell. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net.)—A long and rather 
elaborate novel in which Mr. Maxwell exploits an unconven- 
tional situation dominated by a conventional heroine. The 
chapters which describe the journey of the hero and the heroine 
in the Andes are extremely exciting, and the whole book will 
be found excellent reading by those who like a story with a 
real plot.——Harbour Lights. By Lady Poore. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net.)—In spite of the uncomfortable feeling which this 
novel gives to readers that each chapter had to be constructed 
to be more or less “ complete in itself’’ for publication else- 
where, the book contains interesting sidelights into that very 
close corporation, the families of naval officers. Many of us 
have looked with envy on the delightful terms of comradeship 
and companionship which seem to bring all sailor families 
together into one large family. Lady Poore’s book illustrates 
this thesis, though the chapters concerning the doings of Lady 
Louisa Trevose prove that there is another side to the picture. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_—_—_—>__ 
[Notios in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





The [Hibbert Journal for July touches on many subjects with 
its accustomed tolerance. Don Romolo Murri, the Italian 
Modernist, discusses in a most instructive article the changing 
relations between the Italian Government and the Vatican. 
Mr. Bernard Holland writes on “ Rome and the Anglicans” 
from the standpoint of a Roman Catholic layman who is certain 
that Rome will never yield an inch to reconcile any other Church. 
Mr. Norman MacMunn upholds “ The Wisdom of Educational 
Experiment,’ arguing from the success of his own school at 
Tiptree, in Essex. The new psychology is discussed from various 
standpoints by Dr. Lyttelton, Professor Laird and Mr. Hodgson. 
The Rev. T. J. Hardy’s frank and unconventional protest 
against the attempt to reduce religion to an ethical code is 
worth reading; the title, “The Supernatural under Domesti- 
cation,” suggests the purport of the argument. 


The first number of the Slavonic Review, edited by Sir Bernard 
Pares, Professor Seton-Watson and Dr. Harold Williams (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 5s. net), is of high promise. It is produced 
by the School of Slavonic Studies at King’s College, and should 
do much to arouse interest in a subject of ever-increasing import- 
ance. President Masaryk contributes a valuable paper on 
“The Position of the Slavs in the New Europe.” Professor 
Peter Struve, the eminent Russian economist, discusses the 
revolution ; he regards it as the product of Western ideas which 
are alien to the true Russian spirit. Sir Bernard Pares describes 
the aims of Russian study in this country, urging that our 
universities should train Englishmen for work in Russia, which 
will need a vast number of experts when normal conditions 
return. Mr. Baykalov writes on the Russian co-operative 
movement, destroyed by the Bolsheviks but now beginning to 
revive, and Mr. Macek describes the land reforms in Czecho- 
Slovakia. There are also historical and literary articles, includ- 
ing an interesting comparison between old English and Scottish 
ballads and the ballads of Rumania by Mr. Beza, the Rumanian 
Consul-General. At the end are political and economical notes 
and some interesting notices of books. The new review is 
much to be commended. 


The Army Quarterly for July (Clowes, 7s. 6d. net) maintains 
its very high standard of interest. The Historical Section of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence contributes an authoritative 
account, with maps, of “Our Opponents at the Battle of the 
Marne ’’—a foretaste, no doubt, of the official history that is 
to appear hereafter. Captains Eady and Grimsdale, writing 
on “ A Defence Ministry and a Strategic Staff,” suggest that a 
single Defence Ministry, as recommended by the Geddes Com- 
mittee, might work well if it had a properly-trained “ Defence ” 
Staff of officers from the three Services. Colonel Bradbridge 
deals with the duties of a County Territorial Association. An 


unnamed writer gives a most instructive study of the little 
Anown Virginian campaign of October and November, 1863, 





after Gettysburg. Captain Wardle’s “ Notes on Fear in War” 
show how the psychologist can assist the soldier. ‘‘ Sound 
training,” he says, “ must accept fear as a cardinal fact,’ and 
must “ provide the soldier with channels, for the relief of his 
tension, which shall not run counter to the line of conduct 
required by duty.” We may call attention to the editor's 
remarks on the risks that are being run by the reduction of the 
Army at a moment when our military liabilities are still very 
great. 


We have received a highly interesting and encouraging 
account of the Enham Village Centre, near Andover, from the 
Village Centres Council for the curative treatment and training 
of disabled men. In their third Annual Report, published at 
10, Upper Woburn Place, the Council state that 510 men were 
admitted during the past year, while 366 were discharged. Four 
out of five of those who left Enham were fit to take employment 
in the trades which they had been taught, such as boot-repairing, 
cabinet-making or french polishing. Nothing could be better 
than the general scheme which is being worked out at Enham, 
where disabled men regain their health and at the same time 
receive training in pleasant rural surroundings. Some of the 
men have settled at Enham, but most of them go back to their 
own districts. The centre ought to be better known. The 
chaplain states that a chapel is needed, as the services have to 
be held in the village institute. 


Henry VI. By Mabel E. Christie. (Constable. 16s. net.) 
—To a series of volumes on the Kings and Queens of England 
Miss Christie has contributed a pleasant and readable life of 
the unlucky Henry the Sixth, who ought to have been anything 
but a king in one of the most turbulent periods of English 
history. He founded Eton in 1440 and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in the following year, and the universities of Caen and 
Bordeaux were established in his name in 1432 and 1441 
respectively. His love of learning was evidently sincere. He 
used to tip the Etonians whom he met in Windsor, but he 
would not have them near the Court, which, he said, was no 
place for the young. But this pious and kindly man was the 
weakest and most inefficient king who ever sat on the English 
throne, and his reign was one long series of disasters after 
the death of his capable uncle, Bedford. Miss Christie relates 
the familiar story intelligently and adds a useful itinerary of the 
King’s movements, to remind us that bygone monarchs had a 
very unsettled life, travelling incessantly from one place to 
another, partly in order that the Court might be fed. 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. By G. G. Chisholm. 
(Longmans. 25s. net.)—Mr. Chisholm’s familiar work, which 
first appeared a generation ago and has steadily grown and 
improved in successive editions, has now been thoroughly 
revised so as to incorporate the changes made by the War. He 
has deliberately, and on the whole wisely, abstained from giving 
post-War statistics in prices which fluctuate wildly from week 
to week. The pre-War figures, which appear in abundance; 
give a much truer view of trade movements. The book deais 
first with commodities and then with countries, followed by 
a statistical appendix. It contains numerous maps and dia- 
grams and an excellent index. It is by far the best book on a 
subject of ever-increasing importance and interest. 


The Empire Forestry Association have just begun to issue a 
quarterly journal, Empire Forestry (Macmillan, 4s. net). The 
need for some organized effort of this kind is illustrated in an 
article on “ Forestry in the Empire,” by Mr. R. L. Robinson, 
who shows that in one Dominion or Colony after another the 
forests are being recklessly felled without being replanted. India 
is almost alone in possessing an efficient forest service, which 
after fifty years of steady work yields a large surplus revenue 
and can supply for an indefinite period all the timber likely to 
be required. 


*Umar Khayyam. By Masud Ali Varesi. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 
net).—Mr. Varesi, who is the Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction in Bhopal, has written an elaborate essay on Omar's 
life and poetry. Omar is said to have been born at Nishapur 
in 1016, so that he was 107 when he died there in 1123. His 
contemporaries knew him as a mathematician and astronomer ; 
his poems were the pastime of his leisure. Mr. Varesi admits 
that Omar’s liberal views distressed the orthodox of his own day. 
Nevertheless, he asks us to believe that the praise of wine and 
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women must all be construed in a mystical sense, as an exposition 
of the Sufi philosophy. Mr. Varesi works out this theory in 
detail and gives literal translations of many of the quatrains. 
It is clear that Edward FitzGerald in his Rubaiyat transposed, 
as it were, the Persian airs into an English key. Omar literally 
rendered is not the Omar that we know through FitzGerald. 


A Contribution to an Essex Dialect Dictionary (Supplement iii.). 
By the Rev. Edward Gepp. (Colchester: Benham. 1s.)— 
Mr. Gepp has reprinted from the Essex Review a further instal- 
ment of his interesting and valuable studies of the Essex dialect. 
“ He’s got his beans in” is a new synonym for drunkenness. 
“Fay”’ or “fye” for to clear out (a ditch), “ broach” for the 
doubled stick used in pinning thatch, “jag” for a cartload, 
are among the notable words. Mr. Gepp has found a large 
number of Essex words in American books like Uncle Remus 
and David Harum. Essex Puritans had a good deal to do 
with the settlement of New England. 


The New Zambesi Trail. By C. W. Mackintosh. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—Miss Mackintosh is the niece and 
biographer of the distinguished French Protestant missionary, 
M. Frangois Coillard, who did much good work, first among the 
Basutos and then in Barotseland, in North-West Rhodesia. 
She describes in this interesting book, first, her visit to the 
Zambesi in 1903, when her uncle was living, and secondly, at 
greater length, her second visit in 1920, when she travelled 
through Barotseland and saw for herself how much that self- 
governing native kingdom had progressed in the interval. 
The Barotse are a manly and hardworking race of farmers, 
and under their king, Yetta, the successor of the famous Lewanika, 
they enjoy peace and prosperity. Miss Mackenzie met a very 
old woman who was a daughter of Livingstone’s friend, the chief 
Sebituane, who died in 1851 while Livingstone was in his country. 
The old woman hinted that her father had been poisoned by 
the natives, who intended afterwards to make away with 
Livingstone, as they did with Livingstone’s successors of the 
Helmore and Price expedition. Miss Mackenzie does no more 
than justice to the beneficent work of the Protestant mission- 
aries and their wives in Barotseland. She describes the Victoria 
Falls as they were before tourists could reach them by railway 
and as they are now. We are sorry to find that there is no 
index to a book which needs one. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 

Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

By A. Williams-Ellis. (Oxford : 
Richard Middleton: the Man and 
(Cecil Palmer. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. William Shakespeare: Original and Early Editions of 
hi Quartos and Folios. By Henrietta C. Bartlett. (H. Milford. 
2s, 6d. net.)——The Founding of New England. By James 
Truslow Adams. (Boston: Atlantic Monthly. 4 dollars net.) 





An Anatomy of Poetry. 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. net.) 
his Work. By Henry Savage. 

















TILO - LEUM 


VES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & co., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 





Reproductions of Old Needlework in 
PRINTED LINENS 
for Curtains and Loose Covers 


50in. wide (double width) from 1 1/9 per yard 


Patierns Sent Free. 


STORY’S 
sreny & CO., LTD., oe 53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST. wt. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION OF 
OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES 
AND 
Hand-painted English and Chinese Walipapers. 


INVITE 





GREAT JULY IRISH LINEN SALE 


Do not fail to write to-day for copy of 
Illustrated Sale List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


IINEN MANUFACTURERS, BELFAST, IRELAND, 





SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 





A Security which does not Depreciate. 





Endowment Assurance provides a means 

of saving which for convenience and 

advantage is unequalled. Endowment 

Assurance is Life Assurance combined 
with Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Speoial Bargain: 
OLD BOTTLED BURGUNDY 
BOTTLED IN FRANCE. 
A flavoury, soft, matured Tuble Burgundy, 
Unprecedented Bargain. 
&3 156. for case of 30 bottles. 
&loO 10s. for 3 cases cach 30 bottles, 


Write for ‘PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed 
assortment of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
Please quote “ S.” LONDON. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, cimitep. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS =- _ eeanen 665. 


“ONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & Pz ARR’S: BANK, 


LIMITED. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the London County 
Westminster & Parr's Bank, Limited, will be closed on the Ist July, 1922, for 
that day only, for the preparation of the Dividends payable 1st August, 1922. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on 30th instant ill be 
entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their respective 
names. 

41 Lothbury, E.C. 2. F. MYTTON, Secretary. 


June 22nd, 1922. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


MN ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
(Estabuished 1744), 
34-35 New Bond Strex W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY’ pene ie 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precise 


JULY 3Rv TO 6TH.—-THE RENOWNED MACGREGOR COL L ECTION OF 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Illustrated cats alogues (54 plates), price £1 

JULY 3rp TO 7TH.—-THE SECOND (ND FIN AL PORTION of the Extensive 
and Valuable LIBRARY, Michael Tomkinson, Es 
Franche Hall, Kidderminster. 

Illustrated catalogues (11 plates, 3 in colours 

JULY 7TH.—ARMOUR AND WEAPONS, the property of the late Boldo 
de Bertodano; also OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE in Oak and Walnut; 
NEE DLEWORK PICTURES by Edmund Lg Embroiderer t« » Charle oi. 


the property of the late 


), price 5s. 


the property of Philip J. C. Howard, Esq., J.P., Corby Castle, Carlisle ; LTAPES- 
TRIES from the SHELDON LOOMS, &e. 
On View. Catalogues may be had 
TORTHERN RHODESIA. Vac ancies for PUPILS to 


Bi learn PIONEER FARMING. £390 for one year. Food and Quarters 
provided.—Apply D. J. GRAY, Nega-Ne oa Puls ate Bag, Livingstone. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


U sevaeeerre OF ABERDEEN. 
CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in the Patronage of the University 
oe becomes vaeant by the resignation of Professor Niven, F.R.S., on September 
th, 1922. 
The University Court will proceed to consider an appointment to the Chair on 
July 25th, 1922. The salary proposed is £1,100 
H. J. BUTCHART 


Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. Secretary to the U niversity. 


(Cas RSuL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, at the beginning of the the September term, a SCIENCE MASTER, 
to take Science throughout the School with some Subsidiary Subject to fill 
Time Table. 

Salary :—£198 to £385, according to experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, County 
School, Liskeard (on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope), and should be 
returned to him not later than July 1d4th, 1922, 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 





26th June, 1922. 
- b ypeeeieie COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss E. H. SPALDING, M.A. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 


The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for a Lectureship 
in English at Bingley Training College. Candidates must be women with teaching 
experience holding a University Degree or its equivalent. The salary will be 
that provided for in the Burnham Report on Secondary School Salaries. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County me Wakefield. 

Last date for receipt of applications July 14th, 1922. Duty to commence 
in September, 1922. 


| tlie ZRSITY COLLEGE OF 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the t of ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 
DEPARTM ENT OF GEOGRAPHY. appointment is for a period of two 
years, dating from September, 1922, with a possible extension for a third year. 
salary £300 per annum. One copy of application and three testimonials should 
be sent to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, not 

later than July 15th, 1922, 

Cc. G. BURTON 





WALES, 





General Secretary. 
A LADY wishes to recommend exceptional Woman as 
CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY. German, French and _ Italian 
scholar; tact and knowledge of the world; capable organizer; experience in 
research work and of (3) years’ City routiue.—Box 1116, the Spectator, 13 York 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


j).NGLISHWOMAN (Oxford) seeks executive position where 

4 international experience (United States, Canada, France, Germany) 
would be an asset. University graduate. Ls egy good linguist. Experi- 
enced in bibliographical work, indexing, typing, &c. Highest testimonials.— 
Write to Miss BEATRICE HART, British Embassy, Washington, D.C. 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving 

information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GIRLS, 

Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHIN i 
COMPANY, Lrp. 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


= = = = : = 
THEATRES, &c. 


FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES of Gluck’s Famous Opera, 


oe R PH E U 8” 
(in three acts), 











in WARWICK CASTLE GROUNDS, under the personal! direction of 
LOUIS N. PARKER 
(Master of the Warwick Pageant, 1906). 


With a chorus of over 200 voices, hundreds of dancers and mimes, and a full 
orchestra, conducted by ALLEN K. BLACKALL, F.R.C.0. Dates: JULY 
19th, 20th, 2ist, 22nd, at 5.30 p.m. Matinees: JULY 20th and 22nd, at 
2.30 p.m. Seats on covered-in Grand Stand: 20s., 10s. 6d., and 5s. 9d. (including 
Tax). Allseats reserved. Tickets at Keith Prowse & Co.’s or the Zolian Hall, 
New Bond Street; or the Hon. Secretary, “ Orpheus,” Warwick. 





EICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


1. Exhibition of fine drawings, from Rembrandt fo Wyndham Lewis. 
2. Paintings of Tunis, by Baron R. D’ Erlanger. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, do. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF > 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. LNSKIP, Ba. =e. MP. 
Principal: Miss E, C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.H 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of <50, evil be offered for 
competition in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may alsc 
be awarded. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. 
Fees: Residence £90 a year; 





Tuition from 38 guineas a 


For further particulars annlv to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield © College, Hamp- 
stead, N.W,. 3, 





—_ 


INSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
LEONABD STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C.2. 


Dean for the Session 1921-22: Professor W. H. ECCLES, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


The College provides a scientific training for students who desire to 
become Civil, ee +2 Electrical Engineers, or Chemists. 

Candidates’ are req’ to pass an Entrance Examination in Mathematics 
and English, but tha 5 Rw Certificate of any British University, and 
certain other qualifications, are accepted in lieu of it. The next Entranco 
Examination will be held on Tuesday, September 19th. mo for 
admission should be forwarded to the College on forms to be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR. The Programme of the College is under revision and will 
be issued shortly. 


ESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Council of the University Settlement, Liverpool, offers a RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIP, Value £75 per annum, for One Year, to be taken up in October, 
922 





The Se holarship is open to men, _o——1 of British Universities, and will be 
held at the University Settlement, Liverpool 

The holder will be required to carry out a definite piece of Social Research 
bearing on the general work of the Settlement, as suggested or approved by the 
Council, under the direction of the Warden of the Settlement, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

The University Settlement, 

Nile Street, Liverpool. 


Raised OF 
DUNDEE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND 


CHAIRMAN :—-PRINCIPAL OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Training Course for Students desirous of making social work their profession 
Courses for graduates and non-graduates. University Diploma. Students are 
trained to become Welfare Workers, Club Leaders, After-Care Committee Workers, 
House Property Managers, etc., ete. Information relating to the training of 
Health Visitors under the Board of Health scheme can also be obtained. There 
is accommodation for resident Students at the Settlement.—For Syllabus, apply 
to the SECRETARY, St. Andrews University, or to THE W ARDEN, Grey 
Lodge Settlement, "Dundee, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational aud dical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For gouges apply SECRETARY. 


I acerca: EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 





ANDREWS. 
TRAINING. 


ST. 








TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. 
) EMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn ; Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information ae 
Scholarships, Lean Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


EATHEND FARMING SCHOOL _ (Preparatory).— 
Subjects taught: Greek, Latin, French, Mathematics, Ploughing, Milking, 
Poultry Keeping, Horsemanship, Shoemaking and Mending. Music. £26 perterm. 

—Apply GEORGE WILLIS, B.A. Oxon, Holbeck Mill, Wolsingham, Durham. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-eanning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 











x Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and — Apply Prine ipal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N.Devon, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| telat EMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : “Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased ‘ W ENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds ot 94 acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 fect, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic 


S« ie nce Department. 





Illustrated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,”” Annexe, Bourne< 
mouth. a 
ORCHESTER SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 


TRANSFERRED FROM DORCHESTER, 
Thorough general edvcation and preparation for University Examinations, 
Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Nine and a-half acres of grounds, tennis courts, and field for lacrosse and net ball, 


Principal: Miss KITCAT. 








LONSDALE, WEXST- 
MORLAND. 


FUR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


(AStERTON SCHOOL, KIRKBY 


Miss D. pz B. DOBSON, M.A. (St. 
College, Cheltenham. 


Head- Mistress : Andrews), late of The Ladies® 


Fees (including Medical Attendance and Laundry) :—Daughters of clergy, 
£50 per annum ; daughters of laity, £30 per annum, and 10s. per term for medical 
attendance. 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings, 
Girls are prepared for the U niversities, individual attention being given to each 
girl with a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





LiseHeLt SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SU pe 
Bracing climate. Good 


Head-Mistress; Miss F. M, 5S. BATCHELOL {Oxt, Hons, Sch.), 
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GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
a DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, for 
from 8 to 14 years of age, will be opened in September by Miss I. L. 
RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Motes History, 
M.A. Dublin, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liver- 
pool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
FEES: 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 

The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. Applications for admission should be addressed to Miss 
RHYS, at St. David's, as soon as possible. Before September 6th, interviews 
by appointinent only. 


girls 


GNES, LADY ELT ON, “confidently Recommends “THE 

LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nuree Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER, 


Levon crm, HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
Cc 





FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 

lassical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


— HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 








FOUNDED 1850. 


Pr | i BRENDA “gg M.A., London, 
rincipals Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 

(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 

SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC 

LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
DOWNS 


SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


odern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


TTPPER ‘R CHINE, SHAN KLIN, I1.W.—Eight acres, near sea. 
Excellent premises and cound education. Preparation for Universities. Music, 
Arts , Languages, Games, Riding. Domestic Science Dept. Individual attention, 


fPHE GREY _HOUSE FARM and GARDEN SCHOOL, 


Cookery ‘ta sught by highly- Gualifie d lady cook, ih few ladies received. —For 
terms apply Mrs. PEARCE CLARK. 
READING. 


y TILTON HOUS ‘E, 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parenta residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 
__ Principals: The Misses POCOCK. 


Q\VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Qakamoor, 


11 miles from London, 
(Foreign Method), 





rf\ HE 


Head-Mistress : 











Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 








N. Staifa. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Head-Mistrees, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 








Sr ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Miss MAKGARET FLOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds, Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 
made to the i EAD-MISTRESS. 
MIVHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years fhorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 


Head-Mistreas 





Prep. for Exums.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 
;GO HB #5 L Dp, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


“ Watford 616.” 
WELLS.— Broad, thorough 
Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in heautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recomme nded. —Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


{ALDER Ginias’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


fHE BEEHIVE, Bexhill-on-Sea, _ 


Private Residential Schoo! for Girls. Tele. : 


VYHORNBANK, MALVERN 


Education on modern lines for Girls. 





In open position, 5 min. 
established 1876. Definite Church 








from sea. High-class School for Girls, 
teaching.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 
(T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without realdence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 
SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, — Mrs. 


WEBSTER (Montessori Diploma and formerly Head-Mistress of Uplands 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire 
charge if the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 guineas. Simple, natural, happy 
home life, with suitable food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South 
Downs and ten minutes from the sea. Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead 
Nursery Training School. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
ee. ME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 


aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School 
Movement. Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
*To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G@. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, 
or to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme 
Association, 41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, W. 14, 





QU *4 tee se So HO oO L, 
NORTHWOOD PARK, WINCHESTER, 
SCHOLARSHIP ELECTION. 

For boys up to the age of 14 who have been educated on broad and liberal 
lines, without any attempt at early specialisation. 

The Examination conducted by the Head-Master and three “ Outside ” 
Examiners will be held on July 10th, when the following awards will be made if 
properly qualified candidates present themselves. 

TWO MAJOR SCHOLARSHIPS, value 60 guineas per annum. 

TWO MINOR SCHOLARSHIPS, value 30 guineas per annum. 

The latest date for entry is July 3rd. 

For further intormation apply to the BURSAR, Clayesmore School, Winchester, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVIST OCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAV AL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, MID- 
LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and pieces 
Boys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RU B.A. 
(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), i R. Ww. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).— 
Prospectuses, &e., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 


St EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
‘Twenty acres of playing fields. — Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, «c. 
_For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. ‘BURNSIDE, M. M.A, | Head- Master. 

















FOREIGN. 
pene, VILLA DE _ GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 
Finishing school for elder girls. General education. Winter sport 


English references. Principal : Mdlle. DE GIEZ. 


DENSIONNAT VILLA ARIAN E, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE. 
. ae school for Elder Girls. Sports. English references.— Principals: 


4 

 Figgageeen SCHOOL, CHATEAU D’OEX, 
Altitude 3,500 feet. Pre oa for public 

subject. —Apply for prospectus to T. H. REEVE, M.A., 
VHE ENGLISH SCHOOL, Alassio, Riviera Ponente, Italy, 
Principals: Miss GALTON and Miss RUTH PETO (Lady Margaret 
Oxford), will reopen on October Ist. Boarding (Girls and Little Boys) 
All English subjects, French, Italian, Music, Drawing and 
school will be at St. Ulrich, in 











SWITZERLAND. 
school. French strong 
Oxon. 








Hall, 
and Day Boarders. 
Painting. During the summer months the 
the Tyrol. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o, 
rFXHE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip 


reading has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. np inacre 
made. —Address- 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


{os OOLe FOR BOYS AND 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schoola 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and - the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
_J. _ & J. PATON, Education: al Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EC. 4. 


{CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 


& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of tees, &c.) to 
purors. Soy 


GIRLS. 
BOYS FOR 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible forthe 
teaching staffs of the most importantschools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, M. 1. ’Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ EsT ABLISHME Nis, 
eee 4 ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: He gent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 18 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acqui \inted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information abot it 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretari.! 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 
| eee and Duplicating of every description carefully 


and promptly executed. MSs. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
Westcliff, 








words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., 
EARN to write ARTICLES and STORIES; earn while 
learning. Unique Postal Course—How to Write, What to Write About, 
Where to Sell. Expert Guidance. i_pir¢g free. REGENT INSTITUTE 
Strand, W.C. 





(Dept. 85B), 22, Bedford-street, 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary laa No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novel; and 


Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
char ged. Authors’ Ms8S. typed. tom ALD MASSEY, 23 kuightrider Street, 


Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 


TOURS. 
QRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and _ Ladies. 
First-class throughout. July lith, Dolomites and Oberammergau, 


4 weeks, 79 gns. Aug. 9th, Tyrol and Salzkammergut, 3 weeks, 59 gus.—Miss 
BISHOP, F. R.G. S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


HOTELS, 


een te —BRIGUE (Valais). 
recommended by many English folk, 
PENSION MULLER, 


HYDROS, &e. 
Comfortable house, 
Moderate terms.—HOt EL- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
{REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


MAY tte superior to White Lead ite Lead Paint 18s. 6d. per gall., cans extra. 

“ PLASTINE” supersedes Putty, 32s. per cwt., kegs extra. 7b. tins, 4s. 3d. 

each, post free.—-Full particular from’ W. CARSON & SONS, Grove’ Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 





Rieter 10 tom aoa INNS.— Ask for Demis List (gratis) 
of 160 1 and Hotels managed by the 's Refreshment en 
mn, Ltd. ‘at £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7 ns cent.) or 6 
Loan emmy -—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Recs Street, 


it ESIDENT PATIENTS. ~ ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 





scribing the residences, &c., of num ORS in all —Town, 
Country, ide—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS —, eurasthenics, 
—s Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. V. STOREY, 


ral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 
YORRH@A.—A GUARANTEED CURE. Do not have 


your teeth extracted. Write to this Clinic first. An original and 
explanatory booklet, entitled “ Pyorrhea Alveolaris and Similar Diseases ”’ 
(second edition, 24 pages), published at Is., sent t free to any sufferer oN 
receipt of 6d. stamps.—Address the SECRETARY, ASEPLENE, LIMITED 
33 ford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, 


ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 

price list or send garmente for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 >. Specimens seut fre.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


12 Stratford Place, ‘Oxtord 8t., W.1. 














I ee TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 


Gold, £2 on Ly Cash or offer by return. If offer not acce ted, parce! 
returned . Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery { (brokea 
or ot . Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 


8. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 


Estd. 1850. 


= ee — 


THE CHURCH IN WALES 


(DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED, MaRCH 31sT, 1920), 








In response to the Appeal which has been made for 
ONE MILLION POUNDS, 
a sum of £650,000 has now been received, of which practically 


the whole has come from Wales. 


A LAST APPEAL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 
who promised their support to the Welsh Church in the event 
of her Disestablishment is now being made. 


Donations, large or small, may be sent to the SECRETARY, 
Welsh Church Fund, 3 Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, London, 
8.W.1, from whom full — may be obtained. 


5/- 


TO SAVE THE 5 
SHIPWRECKED | - 


ONE MILLION 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 


- who will give - 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles of coast. 
last year the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillings, and the deficit on 
the year’s working was {110,000. 

During the first five months of this vear it has received 


198,922 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
It still urgently needs 801,078 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
wit yoube ** QNE IN A MILLION 7? 11 0, pease 
SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY. 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will. 

THEY RECEIVE NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE. 
LORD HARROWBY, Hop, Treas. GEORGE F. SHER, M.A., Sec. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


(ONQrorr 00 


A Most Excellent Wine from the Wood. 


54/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid. 
Send 9s. for Two Trial Bottles, Post Free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13, Bordeaux House 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


ONauisTADOK 












































United Kingdom 


Provident Institution 


One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. 
FUNDS EXCEED - TEN MILLIONS 


At the Quinquennial Valuation as at 31st December, 1920, all 
securities were written down to the very low prices prevailing at 


that date. 
UNIMPEACHABLE SECURITY. FAVOURABLE MORTALITY. 
LOW WORKING EXPENSES. 


HIGH INTEREST YIELD. 


The combined operation of these factors maintains intact the 
sources of future profit and renders the Institution’s Policies as 
attractive to present and prospective Members of this great 
Mutual Office as they were in pre-war days, when its Bonuses were 
among the highest paid by British Offices. New 
Prospectus to the Secretary. 


HEAD OFFICE : 196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





Write for 
































By Appointment, 


RINK with your meals 
Bulmer’s Pomagne,Cider | 
de Luxe—the golden 

wine of England, On account 
of its low acidity an ideal drink 
in cases of gout and rheu- 
matism. 


Write for “ The Golden Wine of England ”’ booklet, 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. 

















COCKROACHES Founp In BRITAIN 


or Blackbeetle. 2. American c., male, 
Indies. 4. Brazil c.; 


female, your 
and original British c. 


1. Common c. 
3. Green c. from W. 


All can be exterminated by Blattis. Blattis is the 
only efficient remedy fo~ their entire destruction. 
Simple and safe 
to use. No dis- 
agreeableness 
about it. Harm- 
less to domestic 
pets. A scientific 
remedy, first 
adopted by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., 
to clear plague 
of Cockroaches 


from Sheffield 
Workhouse at 
request of 


Local Govern- 
ment Board, and 
is guaranteed by 
the makers. Used 
in the Royal 
Household and 
all dwellings. 


Tins, Is. O6d., 
2s. 8d. or 5s, 
post free from 
the sole makers, 


Road, Sheffield. 





Crookesmoore 


HOWARTHS, 471, 
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— HOLIDAYS 
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E are all of us beginning to 
think of going away. The 


yearly flight from the worries 
and routine of everyday life is upon 
us. In a few days, in a few weeks, 
the unfamiliar beaches and lanes will 
know our sunburned faces; the 
sunny air will re-echo to the chil- 
dren’s cries and laughter. It is a 
very pleasant time to think of— 
when we are taking a new lease of 
life from a change of scene and air ; 
and already we are “ budgetting ”’ 
for our holidays, setting aside in our 
minds so much for food and lodging, 
so much—which is most important— 
for the incidental pleasures that are 
so necessary. 


And though it is certain that the 
knowledge that millions of our 
fellow men are starving to death 
will not trouble us overmuch, some- 
thing read, some word spoken 
may remind us during those happy 
days, and some little pleasure may 
perhaps be marred by a picture of a 
scarred and barren land where 
parents and children can only await 
a painful death, because there is not 
enough to eat—while all the rest of 
the world is on holiday. 


When you are making up your 
* budget,” will you not remember 
that one of those extra little pleasures 
foregone—for the sake of those 
other children—will make the re- 
maining pleasures sweeter ? 


If you were to say, for instance, 
now, ‘I will spend one pound less 
than I had intended”? .. . 
and you would know that with that 
one pound two children over there 
in Russia could be bought not only a 
holiday from pain and _ hunger, 
but life itself—until the harvest. ... 


It would be so easy. How little 
enjoyment you would lose; how 
much you would gain! Will you not 
set something aside, according to 
your means, and send it to the 
Hon. Treasurer, RUSSIAN FAMINE 
RELIEF Funp, 87, General Buildings, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2, which is 
co-operating with the Save the 
Children Fund and the Friends’ 
Relief Committee in the All-British 
Appeal for the Famine in Russia ? 


Charities Act, 1916). 





| 


Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (registered under the War 























HEINEMANN’S 
List of New Books 


THE CONQUEST OF NEW 
GRANADA : 


de Quesada. 





being the life of Gonzalo Jimenez 
5 

y 7 e ° unning: ame Tanam, 
By R. B. Cunninghame Grak 
Price Demy 8vo. 
Prescott has immortalized Mexico and Peru. Cunninghame 


Graham, with his unique knowledge and his mastership of 
English prose, here bids fair to immortalize New Granada. 


THE COASTS OF ROMANCE. 
By (Crosbie (“Patlander” of Punch). 
With illustrations by, and with poems by, the 


153. 


Garstin 


author. The record of a joyous journey. 7s. 6d. 
Poetry and a Play. 
POEMS. By Muriel Stuart, Cr. 8vo. 3s. 61. 


Muriel Stuart has been called the modern Swinburne. 
This volume contains the best of her work since 1918. 


BYWAYS ROUND HELICON : 
A kind of Anthology. By J. 4. Williams, Preface 
by F. C. Squire. An anthology (with a running 
commentary) of the lesser-known poetry of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ITALIAN 
Poetry (from the 13th tothe 1gth centuries). Trans- 
lated by Mme. de Lucchi. Preface by Cesare Foligno. 

“A collection noteworthy and charming.’’—Scotsman. 
Cr. 8vo. 103. 6d. 


TALE OF YOUNG LOVERS. 


A Play in blank verse by Ceci? Roderts, with a 13th 
century Italian setting. “A uniformly beautiful 
picture in a frame of golden phrase.” —Morning Post. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 3s. 6d. 
Fiction, 
BILL THE BACHELOR. | 2, denis 


Mackail. 73.6d. Mr. Mackail has fashioned as 
brisk and happy and attractive a tale as one could 
wish to congratulate him on.”—JLorning Post. 


THE HOLY TREE. 2y Geraiz o-Donce.an, 


author of * Vocations.” 7s. 6d. An Irish love- 
story, beautiful in conception, lyrically told. 


BRASS. By Charles C. Norris, 


The great contemporary American novel on Marriage. 
Appearing in the Atlantic Library. 73. Od, 
THE HEIR, By V. Sackville West. 65, 
Five stories, of which the first in particular rises 


to the height of dramatic power and beauty of narrative. 


THE FORSYTE SAGA, By Galseworthy 


In One Volume, with a new introduction. Cloth, 

7s. 6d.; leather, ros. 64. Containing: The Man 

of Property, Indian Summer of a Forsyte, In Chancery, 

Awakening and To Let. 

A New Impression. 
. f 

GODFREY MARTEN, Schoolboy. 

By Charles Turly, 63. The 

known school story has been christened by Sir James 

Barrie “ the Trollope of boyhood.” 


author of this well- 








Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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JULY. 1s. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
DOWN THE RHONE IN A ROWING BOAT. 

By Mary E. Boyle. 
THE §S tT BLOOD OF ENGLAND: New Series, Part LI.— 
‘AN MTT EMPT AT REPETITION. By Bennet Copplestone. 
KRAMAT: A SHORT STORY. By C. S. Durst. 
BARBEY D’AUREVILLY: A STUDY FROM FRENCH 
LITERATURE. By Arnold Whitridge. 
AN OLD VIRGINIA IDYLL: A BUCK-JUMPER FROM 
THE BLUE. by A. G. Bradley. 
IN THE CANON’S GARDEN: A WINCHESTER SKETCH. 
By W. Courthope Forman. 

A SHORT STORY. 
By W. H. Rainsford. 
By ‘“ Nomad.” 

Chapters XXIIL—XXIV. 
By Stanley J. Weyman. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


AN EGYPTIAN SPOILED: 


MY FIRST SHOOT. 
OVINGTON’'S BANK. 














FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JULY, 1922. 


CAN FRANCE AND GERMANY BE RECONCILED? By W. H. Dawson. 
FROM GENOA TO THE HAGUE. By HAROLD SPENDER. 

TORY FOREIGN POLICY. By Matrice Woops. 

ENGLAND, IRELAND AND ULSTER: THE LATEST PHASE. By J.A.R. 


MakkioTT, M.P. 
SOVIET-RUSSIAN FINANCE. By Ropert Crozier Lona, 
“THE DIVINE PORT.” By Gipert THomas. 
DUSE ONCE MORE. By H. GRANVILLB-BARKER. 
WHAT THE GERMANS ARE THINKING, PLANNING AND DOING. 
JOHN LEYLAND. 
WHAT WILL THE DOMINIONS DO? 
MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA, THE MAN. 
THE PEACE MIND. By Hotrorp Kytenrt. 
LIFE AND ART IN ENGLISH POETRY. By Joan Batey. 
DE QUINCEY—AND STYLE. By H. M. Pactin 
NHOPES FOR THE THEATRE. By Grorrrey Warrwortn. 
CORRESPONDENCE: THE ADRIATIC AND ITS PROBLEM. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 


By 


By 


ARCHIBALD Herp, 
By CLAIR PRICE. 











An economical 
pipe mixture 


is one that is free from 
dust, burns slowly and 
evenly and may be smoked 
with equal enjoyment 
down to the very bottom 
of the bowl. 


Three Nuns Tobacco is such 
a mixture. It not only lasts 
longer than other tobaccos, 
but by reason of its heavenly 
fragrance and uniform quality 
is without a single unsatis- 
fying moment. 


THREE AUNS 
Tobacco 


Sold everywhere in the following packings only. 
Packets l-oz. 1/2—2-0z. 2/4 
Tins 2-oz. 2,5—4-oz. 4/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain gnd Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 
720 














The fame and circulation of “ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ are now, 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other period—a record 
unique in literary history. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For JULY contains 
An Odyssey of Fourteen Rivers. 





By Mrs. Cectn CLEMENTI 
Predestination. 
My Friend the Sheikh. 


The Retardation of the Abbey Clock. By H. W. S. 
Murder Disqualifies.—XIX.-XXIII. By Atan GraHAM. 
A Letter from India in 1928. 
Smyrna in the Seventeenth Century. 

By A. C. Wratistaw, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E. 
To a Genoese Tune.—tI. By Auan Bort. 


Musings without Method — 
A Constitution for a Mussum—Self-denying Ordinances A Desert and 
no Peace—The Whigs and Reform—Democracy—The War in the Air— 
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